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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who is said to be “an Italian 
miracle”? 


2. What did 30 Chinese girls determine 
to do before the end of the year? 


3. On what field were 45 people bap- 
tized in one day? 


4. “No Protestant missionary can be 
sure that his villages are safe”—where? 


5. Who said “I cannot speak the name 
of Jesus with a war bonnet on”? 


6. How many Baptist churches and 
missions for Chinese in San Francisco? 


7. Laudati Puterea lui Isus. What 
does this mean? 


8. What “heartbreaking fact” do down- 
town churches have to learn? 


9. What is a jittu? 


10. Who inaugurated the Baptist move- 
ment in Sweden? 


11. How many evangelistic societies in 
America are engaged in foreign mission 
service? 


12. What motto have the Christian 
forces of China recently adopted? 


13. Whose countenance was “clothed 
with the joy of heaven,” and why? 


14, What does Awa-Bea-Aho mean? 
15. Who is Royapati David? 


16. What is said to have been “a 
notable achievement of statecraft’’? 


17. Who is the author of Love the Law 
of Life? 


18. Who was the first woman mis- 
sionary to China? 


PRIZES FOR 1929 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
cember inclusive, a year’s subscription to Mis- 
SIONS. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. Answers may be sent 
monthly o rat the end of the year. All answers 
must reach us not later than February ist, 1930, 
to receive credit. 


This contest is open only to subscribers. 
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In the Vestibule 


ISSIONS for October presents 
Vi] as a special feature of first im- 

j| portance the new Baptist Com- 
S| munity Canvass Project which 
{| the Board of Missionary Co- 
) Ay] operation has adopted as its 
3)j| program for denominational 
progress. (See pp. 524-527.) 
Pastors not on the subscription 
list who receive this issue will understand that it is 
sent them by the Administrative Committee of the 
Board as the medium of placing the project before 
them, in place of a special bulletin. This is not 
only the economical method, but has the ad- 
vantage of calling attention to other phases of 
the missionary cause as well. And Missions 
hopes that as a result of this sample many of 
them may be led to become not only subscribers 
but regular readers. The project receives 
editorial comment also, and further details will 
be given in November and future issues. 

The issue opens with an article of unusual 
interest, ‘‘Two Colorful Districts in Man- 
hattan,’? by Dr. Hubbell, who knows by long 
years of personal service the lower Hast Side 
and Bowery in New York city, and has exer- 
cised a remarkable influence there by his work 
at Mariners’ Temple. He deals with all sides 
of life and shows how the gospel can reach to 
the depths and save. Secretary Franklin re- 
ports the first meeting of the Committee of the 
International Missionary Council at Williams- 
town, close by the haystack monument. Our 
readers are assured of an intelligent account 
of the proceedings. The first of a series of 
reviews of The Second Survey, by the Editor, 
considers the Home Enterprises, after giving 
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of October Issue 


a comprehensive view of the contents. Dr. 
Gleiss tells of the visit of Dr. Rushbrooke to 
Detroit, where he met President MacNeill and 
other officials of the Baptist World Alliance, 
and was kept busy heartening the foreign-born 
groups and dedicating a new Russian Baptist 
Church. 

_ Dr. Baldwin continues the lively journal of 
his travels in Congo-Land, describing the 
Congo Jubilee and features of transportation 
familiar to Africa but not to America. He is 
a companionable tourist, with open eyes. The 
center pages of illustrations carry their own 
stories. Missionary Clayton reports the 
Chekiang-Shanghai Convention at Kinhwa, 
and discloses how they got there, an interesting 
experience. Coe Hayne designates as ‘‘The 
Eastern Pilgrimage of a New Indian’’ his 
story of the summer visits of John Frost 
(Plenty Crows), whose life he has sketched in 
Red Men of the Big Horn, to the Royal Am- 
bassador Camp at Ocean Park and many other 
gatherings, where he made a deep impression 
upon large numbers of people, young and 
older. Pages of missionary news follow, pic- 
turing the work at home and abroad. All the 
organizations that make the Northern Baptist 
Convention a working and progressive entity 
are represented in their activities and plans. 
The book reviewer makes some attempt to 
catch up with notes on recent and worth while 
books, of which there are many. The reader 
will not be wrong in thinking that the vacation 
days are past, and the steady routine of work 
is under way. It is Misstons’ aim to record it 
as the months go by, and to bring the mission 
fields close to our readers. 
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Two Colorful Districts in Lower Manhattan 


BY WILLIAM N. HUBBELL, 


Pastor First Baptist Mariners’ Church, New York 














THE FAMILIAR SKYLINE OF LOWER MANHATTAN 


ISLAND. THE MARINERS’ TEMPLE IS IN THE 


CONGESTED AREA TO THE RIGHT OF THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


I. The Lower East Side 


JOMETIME ago a friend said to me, 
“Do you know that your church build- 
2) ing, the Mariners’ Temple, is listed in 
AG the guide book as an old New York 
landmark?” He went on to explain 
PAZ} that he had seen one of the guides of a 
Chinatown sight-seeing bus (Chinatown is on the 
other side of Chatham Square a block away) open a 
guide book and point out our building to his group of 
sight-seers. Now the Temple building is located in 
what unthinking people call the “slums,” and it has 
long been reviled as an old barracks and a “has- 
been.” I confess that I perked up at the thought 
that possibly we were in Baedeker. In fact, the re- 
mark began to operate in my mind with an expan- 
sive power—the expansive power of a new idea. If 
this building, now the oldest Baptist meeting-house 
on Manhattan Island, is counted as a rare antique, it 
may be that further search will disclose other inter- 
esting buildings and attractions now disguised. 

I began first to look around on the Lower East 
Side, the section of Manhattan Island below Four- 
teenth Street and east of the Bowery, in the lower tip 
of which our church edifice is located. I realized 
that the section had many unlovely features. Huge 
overcrowded tenements house a population of 200,- 
000. How ean people sleep when every footstep is 
heard through the thin partition? How can an ambi- 
tious high school boy find a corner in a three-room 
flat in which to study? Or the young lady of the 
house receive a call from her boy friend in the living 
room, which is also kitchen and parlor, with six or 
eight interested members of the family (from father 
to six months’ old baby) in the room? The streets 
need cleaning three times a day. Mail boxes are 
blocks apart. Their scarcity does not argue well for 
literacy. A score of alien tongues constantly smite 









the air. Some of the foreign races seem to carry 
chips on their shoulders when other people pass by. 

And yet, charming books and stories have been 
written about the Lower East Side. It has many color- 
ful characteristics. That venerable Rabbi stroking 
his flowing white beard reminds one of Tolstoy. The 
brightly colored ’kerchief bound about the heads of 
Italian women suggests Naples. That group of boys 
playing ball in the street are having more downright 
fun than sixty thousand fans watching Babe Ruth 
make a home run; yet their entire athletic outfit con- 
sists of a little rubber ball and strong arms. These 
dozens of push-carts lining the curb, selling every- 
thing from spinach to overcoats, make a fair sized 
department store. The world goes to Allen Street 
for old brasses. And what restaurants! Hungarian 
goulash, Italian spaghetti, Chinese chow mein and, 
simmering in the samovar, Russian tea. 

Then let your historic imagination lead you to 
Cherry Lane, just below our corner, where George 
Washington lived during the early part of his 
presidency. ‘Then see again the fleet of fine old 
clipper ships that sailed the seven seas, dotting the 
East River. We of the Temple love the East River. 
In the early history of the church the East River was 
its baptistry. There one day in the forties at 
Corlear’s Hook a young Swedish sea captain, Gustav 
Schroeder, was baptized. A few years later he made 
his way to Sweden and inaugurated the Baptist 
movement in that kingdom. It was the beginning 
of a spiritual influence both in Sweden and in the 
United States which is strong today. The Lower 
East Side may not be a rainbow, but it is colorful. 

Out of this district have come people who have 
sought us and whom we have sought. They consti- 
tute the membership of the First Italian Church, 
which worships in our building, the Sunday school 
and the department of young people. A _ small 
group have united with the English church. One 
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of the most beautiful characters I have ever known 
is Deacon Baroni of the Italian Church. He has 
heroically borne the heavy burdens of his church. 
He has a keen sense of stewardship and an inner 
urge which prompts him to hold preaching services 
on the street. He is an Italian miracle. 

Many little children have grown up inte our 
church fellowship. In the last two years a score 
or more have moved away. We long ago experienced 
the heart-breaking fact which downtown churches 
have to learn, that populations cannot be anchored. 
But we have also learned to give up our spiritual 
sons and daughters gladly, for it is best for them to 
go where there are ampler spaces and skies. 

It is difficult to conceive of the moral courage 
demanded of some of the boys and girls in break- 
ing with the “herd.” In 1921, the year in which 
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they put on long trousers, a large gang of boys of 
the neighborhood were facing a crisis. Other head- 
quarters than the streets must be chosen. The 
majority of the members favored a nearby pool- 
room for their gathering place. A group of seven, 
however, revolted. These eventually chose our 
building. Practically all of them are with us today, 
some of them church officials. One of them, when in 
the lower school grades, contested with a young 
Jew as to who could skip the most classes. They 
came out even. One lad is a graduate of a college 
and is now teaching in the public schools. I do not 
know what became of the boys who sought the pool- 
room. But I do know that these rooms harbor all 
kinds of evil. The report of the Juvenile Crime 
Commission for 1929 on conditions in the Lower East 
Side says that gangs of boys are organized in the 
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poolrooms, that these gangs move to Harlem where 
they come under the tutelage of hold-up gangs, and 
that after a period of probation the former East 
Side gangs stage their hold-ups on Broadway. 

In large congested centers there has always been 
vice, immorality, gambling, drinking and organized 
social crime. From the viewpoint of the lover of 
his country these centers constitute moral plague 
spots. From the point of view of one resident in 
the district, ambitious to achieve better things, the 
one thing necessary is association with the better ele- 
ments of the population. The outstanding man 
from the Lower East Side is ex-Governor Smith, 
who for many years lived on Oliver Street diagonally 
across from the Temple. Within a stone’s throw of 
his home have lived some 50 or 60 boys and girls 
who found new contacts at the Temple. One of them 
whom we taught to set type now prints our church 
calendar. Not a few consummated their courtship in 
marriage here. Lessons in self-control, in spiritual 
culture and in Bible truths were taught. Religious 
services were held. We have in the building a suite 
of three living rooms and kitchen, a model apart- 
ment, together with the Christian Endeavor As- 
sembly Room and a gymnasium. To these head- 
quarters the boys and girls of this group came, with 
others, and from there went their way through the 
years. Here Mr. Prentice and Miss Beath, our mis- 
sionaries, merged themselves into young lives. 

I am thinking at this time of several of these 
young people. One of them graduated last May 
from a missionary training school. For years she 
has been handicapped in her efforts to obtain an edu- 
cation by tragic situations in her family, but now 
she seems to have conquered all obstacles. . At bot- 
tom, whether in the Yankee or in the Italian, courage 
and faith win out. 

Another of the group, having been refused en- 
trance into a college because the freshman class was 
overcrowded, came to my study and told me his 
story. “I am going to report to the college any- 
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how,” he said. “I haven’t any money but I am go- 
ing to take my blacking box and shine shoes if I can 
get money in no other way.” He was received into 
the college. During his course he was chosen head 
of the Christian Endeavor Society in a local church. 

I saw another of these boys for a few moments 
when our train stopped at Omaha. He graduated 
from college and from a medical school and is now 
practicing medicine and teaching Jesus Christ in that 
city. He ran away from his uncle’s family nineteen 
years ago in order to get an education. 








DR. WILLIAM N, HUBBELL 


Last year, while visiting the largest high school in 
one of the cities of Western New York, the principal 
told me of his joy in one of the sons of the Temple. 
The young man after making a fine record in the 
war and in college is now professor of Italian and 
Spanish in this school. He has organized a group of 
eighty Italian students for intimate discussion and 
study of the many social questions which the Italian 
boy has to face in the slow and perplexing process of 
amalgamation into our Anglo-Saxon life. The pro- 
fessor can speak from experience. His father locked 
him out of the home more than once because the lad 
attended the services at the Temple. The boy’s 
friends hurled tin cans at him as evidence that the 
community agreed with the father. His Italian name 
made it difficult for him to receive deserved recog- 
nition among certain groups in the schools in which 
he studied. He is passing on his experiences shot 
through and through with Christian idealism. 

The influence of the Temple has not in every case 
availed. For the failures there is regret. But 
whether or not the sowing and the planting have 
resulted in a harvest, the very contacts made in 
the Lower East Side have opened to us the Kingdom 
of God, in which the romantic and colorful life of 
God Himself has been revealed. 

(Concluded in November issue) 
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Baby India 






BY MARIE HOLMES OF GAUHATI, ASSAM 


7ABY INDIA, laughing, crowing, kick- 
Gs ing, just like babies the world over, 
gj isn’t so sure that the world can point a 
(Gi finger of shame at India when she 
sy grows up. Perhaps Baby India is a 
little too confident—being so very 
young—but that part of Baby India that lives in 
the Baby Fold at Satribari has reason to be hope- 
ful. There was a time when no one cared for a baby 
who had been left to starve. At the Baby Fold, a 
high caste woman named Daumauyunti, has adopted 
three children to bring up as her own. They are 
not high easte children, but little untouchables of 
the outeastes. This is a thing unheard of several 
years ago. 

The babies at the Baby Fold are too young to 
know the reason. They know only that it is good to 
be fed and cared for when one has been neglected 
all one’s life. Let a few of them tell you how it 
happened. 

“Ramabai, that’s the name they gave me at the 
Baby Fold, for they tell me that I must grow up to 
be a leader among my own Hindustani people. My 
mother died when I was five days old and my granny 
tried to mother me. It was difficult, for her feet 
are half eaten away by leprosy and her fingers are 
gone; she could hardly hold the bottle in her leprous 
stumps. She never cleaned the bottle, but each morn- 
ing and night she added all the milk the cow gave. 
Two Bible women came to our house and told her 
that she should be more careful with a baby .who 
was so very thin, but she answered, ‘What can I 
do? To help her is my desire, but I am without 
hands and feet.’ When they told her about the 
Baby Fold, she said, ‘Do you think they will take 
this little one? She grows thinner and thinner and 
cries all the time. What can I do?’ Then they took 
me to the Mission Hospital, for they thought I might 
have leprosy, but I haven’t. Now every time they 
weigh me they smile and say I’ve gained.” 

“Harini means Doreas. My mother died when I 
was born and the villagers lamented and said that 
it was too bad and that I would die, too. Then some- 
one told my father that the Baby Fold in Gauhati 
took care of new-born babies until they were big 
and strong enough to be cared for in their own 
villages. They said that since my father had noth- 
ing to pay, my food and clothes would be supplied 
by some people in America who remembered the 
words of a Teacher who said, ‘Whoever shall receive 
one such little child in My name, receiveth Me.’ 
When I was three days old my father wrapped me in 
some old clothes and brought me on a long journey 
by boat and by train, to the Baby Fold. Now I am 





three months old and so strong that my foster 
mother, Nabomi, says that I am the best baby in the 
world.” 

“Samuel, they call me. I wish I could tell you 
about my mother whom I never saw. I know that be- 
fore I was born she spent weeks embroidering two 
lovely cloths with which to bind me to her back, but 
she did not live to know that a man-child had been 
born to her. My father thought that no new born 
child could survive its mother, and concluded that, 
since I could live only a few weeks, it would be 
easier just to let me die before the desire to live 
had grown strong within me. So I was not washed or 
fed, not even given a drink of water nor picked up 
from the floor. After I had survived three days the 
village school mistress who had been in Satribari 
years before, took me to the missionary about twelve 
miles away. She was teaching a Bible class. My 
eyes were red and my skin was peeling off, but when 
I was fed and bathed in oil, I soon recovered.” 

“Nogendra: I shall speak for myself and my 
younger brother and sister. Our father was a Brah- 
min of Jorhat and a machinist in a tea garden. He 
made good wages but he spent all of it to get drunk 
so that there was none left for my mother and us 
children; there were six of us. My mother had to 
cough so hard that she couldn’t get up to take care 
of us even when the little ones cried because they 
were hungry. When she died they took us to the 
Baby Fold. We all had fever and were so hungry 
that we could not stand up; the missionary said that 
our legs looked like broomsticks. We have been here 
only four months, but Dr. Kinney says that our 
father wouldn’t know us now.” 

“Charat Kumari; I’m five years old, so I’ll speak 
for myself and also for my little sister. Our mother 
is dead and our father has been taken to the Golo- 
ghat Hospital so that he can be helped when the 
cancer pain is so bad that he must ery out. All that 
my sister and I could do was ery out with him, and 
I think that made the pain worse. Now they are 
selling our house, and will use the money to take 
care of our father and keep us here at the Baby 
Fold.” 

“T brought my baby brother here when he was six 
weeks old. I tied him on my hip for the long walk 
of seven miles from our village to the Baby Fold. 
Seven miles isn’t far, but I am only seven years 
old and the way is very muddy. He was a good 
baby, for he cried only when he was hungry. We 
fed him milk and bananas, but he got thinner and 
thinner. When I finally reached the hospital they 


said it was too late.” 
These are all true stories from the life. 
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An International Meeting at the Birthplace of 
Foreign Missions in America 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN 


N THE year 1806 five students at Wil- 
liams College who were caught in a 
rainstorm sought shelter behind a hay- 
stack on or near the campus of the 
school. During the storm the five 

—/*| students gave themselves to medita- 
tion, discussion and prayer with reference to the 
duty of Christians in America to make Christ 
known to the ends of the earth. Very soon thereafter 
the fires of missionary zeal were kindled in some of 
the American churches, and a few years later Ado- 
niram Judson, Ann Hasseltine and Luther Rice and 
his wife were offering themselves for service abroad. 
Soon the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (Congregational) had been formed 
as a direct result of the haystack meeting. Now 
there are 140 evangelical societies in America en- 
gaged in foreign mission service with about 18,000 
missionaries under appointment, and contributing 
30 millions of dollars or more annually in support 
of the work. 

Thus Williamstown, Mass., and particularly the 
spot marked by the haystack monument, may be 
called the birthplace of foreign missions in America. 
The Christian life in a very small institution be- 
came the fountainhead of a great movement. Since 
1806 Williams College itself has grown until it is a 
large institution. A few yards from the haystack 
monument may be found a beautiful little cemetery 
in which are the graves of many distinguished edu- 
eators, chief of whom was Mark Hopkins, once presi- 
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dent of Williams College. So renowned was this 
teacher that all over America it came to be said that 
a college consisted of a log with a student sitting at 
one end and Mark Hopkins at the other. Today the 
whole world goes to school at Williams College, for 
every year the widely known institute of interna- 
tional relations is held there. Representatives of 
many races and many countries assemble there for 
a discussion of some of the problems which affect 
most vitally the happiness of the human race. 
Williamstown was a fitting place for the first meet- 
ing of the Committee of the International Mission- 
ary Council to be held since the Council itself met 
on the Mount of Olives in the spring of 1928. At 
Jerusalem there were 240 delegates from 51 coun- 
tries. The meeting at Williamstown was really that 
of the executive body of the Council itself and con- 
sisted of fewer than 50, including some who were in- 
vited because of their special experience or qualifi- 
cations as advisers. The group at Williamstown 
represented 17 widely scattered countries. We were 
assembled to ascertain to what extent the mission 
groups in many lands are building according to the 
patterns received on the Mount of Olives in 1928, and 
to ascertain if possible how the Christian forces of 
the world may serve more effectively. More and 
more does it become evident that currents which are 
flowing through the world are running with such 
foree that the Christians of one race or one nation 
need to know what is the judgment and the ex- 
perience of the Christians of other races and lands. 





ie. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL AS IT MET IN SWEDEN IN THE SUMMER OF 1926, AT 


JERUSALEM LAST YEAR THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE WAS ENLARGED AND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ENLARGED COM- 
MITTEE GATHERED AROUND THE HAYSTACK MONUMENT IN WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., APPEARS ON PAGE 514 OF THIS ISSUE 
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It is practically impossible for one society alone to 
study world movements and independently to make 
its best contribution. There is need to ascertain 
what has been learned in the listening posts on many 
frontiers and how each Christian group may 
strengthen the work of others. 


At our opening session Dr. C. Y. Cheng, secre- 
tary of the National Christian Council of China, led 
the devotions, taking as his theme the motto which 
the Christian forces of China have adopted for what 
they call their Five Year Movement: “O Lord, 
Renew Thy Church, Beginning from Me.” The next 
morning the time was occupied largely with the re- 
port of the chairman of the Council, Dr. John R. 
Mott, who had just returned from his seventh visit 
to the Orient. During eight months he had traveled 
40,000 miles. At the very beginning of his remarks 
he confessed that in the changing Orient any ob- 
server today needs to re-orient himself. This is 
often almost impossible but it must be done if one is 
to make accurate observations, for the ever-creative 
God and the eternal Christ are moving on the hearts 
of men. While Dr. Mott called attention to numer- 
ous movements which he had observed, he stated that 
his greatest single conviction after his seventh tour 
of the Orient was a sense of the call of the hour to a 
larger evangelism. He called attention to the evan- 
gelistic movements that seem to be beginning in 
India, China and Japan, and his strongest conviction 
became in a sense the keynote of the ten days’ meeting 
at Williamstown. There is a strong feeling in prac- 
tically every country represented in the meeting that 
however necessary may have been the work of in- 
stitutions in the preparation of leaders for such an 
hour, and however essential may be the place of such 
institutions in the days to come, there is now a clear 
eall for churches, boards, missions, indigenous bodies, 
and individuals, whether missionary or laity, to place 
chief emphasis on Christians personally sharing 
Christ with others and upon all institutions doing 
everything in their power to reenforce direct evan- 
gelistic efforts. Such a conviction is not necessarily 
a criticism of institutions that have been established, 
for the evangelistic movements now getting under 
way are promoted largely by the men and women 
trained in such institutions. 


Perhaps the point of second highest emphasis in 
the meeting at Williamstown was the recognition of 
need for the production and distribution of Christian 
literature in Africa and Asia. It is now evident that 
the production of such literature is necessary to 
effective evangelism, to real education and to the 
production of a leadership equipped intellectually 
and spiritually for its task. In view of its importance 
it may be questioned seriously why so little money 
has been appropriated by most mission boards for 
literature or why indigenous Christian bodies and 
missions in the Orient have not given literature a 
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larger place in their appeals. One mission board was 
cited as an exception. The Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety of England, whose foreign secretary, Rev. C. 
EK. Wilson, was at Williamstown, has probably done 
more than any society in the use of both men and 
money for the production of Christian literature. 
Who that ever met him can forget the stalwart 
Timothy Richard of massive intellect and great 
heart? He gave himself to the production of Chris- 
tian literature in China and is to this day regarded 
as one of the most influential missionaries who ever 
labored in that country. The Committee of the 
Council felt that it should do everything in its power 
to stimulate mission boards and Oriental Christian 
bodies to do their utmost to produce and distribute 
Christ’an literature. This, too, is a field in which in- 
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terdenominational and international cooperation is 
most desirable. 


One of the secretaries of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, Mr. J. H. Oldham, delivered an ad- 
dress at Williamstown dealing with the importance 
of the message which was formulated at Jerusalem in 
1928 with reference to the proclamation of the 
Gospel in the light of existing world conditions. If 
it is claimed that there was no need for us on the 
Mount of Olives to give fresh attention to the ques- 
tion of the Christian message at such an hour, be- 
cause it is clearly set forth in the New Testament, 
a word needs to be said in reply. Although the mes- 
sage is in the New Testament, nevertheless new oc- 
casions teach new duties, and it must be confessed 
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that while much may be said with reference to the 
weakness of the Christian church, it is true never- 
theless that a much stronger application of the 
Gospel is being made to certain problems in the 
world today than was true two or three centuries 
ago. Time was when even in Christian churches 
questions were seldom raised as to the Christian mes- 
sage on human slavery, war, industry, or race rela- 
tions. It must be confessed that the churches are 
now seeing some meaning to the words of Jesus 
which were not often proclaimed a century ago. 


At Jerusalem there was an earnest effort made 
to determine what Jesus would say and do in the 
face of problems which affect the Christian mission- 
ary enterprise and the general welfare of humanity. 
At the same time it was recognized both at Jerusalem 
and at Williamstown that only individuals who have 
been redeemed by Christ can bring His Gospel as a 
redemptive force into the areas of human relation- 
ships. There is an additional reason for large em- 
phasis on personal evangelism. The message of Mr. 
Oldham was considered so valuable that immediate 
steps were taken for its publication in full. His 
words were particularly impressive when he called 
attention to the failure of the Christian forces in 
almost every land to produce a literature that replies 
effectively to those who are raising such serious 
questions in the minds of youth, especially with ref- 
erence to religion. Just now Mr. Oldham is giving 
himself unreservedly to a study of problems and 
movements in Africa, the continent in which at 
present there is such a wide-spread social, political, 
educational and religious reconstruction in progress, 

nd where mission boards need clearest light. 

Another secretary of the Council, Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis, had given himself largely to a study of the 
rapid movements in China in their bearing on Chris- 
tian missions, to the necessity for enlargement of 
rural work in our evangelistic program in all lands, 
and to some of the industrial problems that are so 
acutely distressing among the peoples to whom we 
_gend missionaries. The International Missionary 
Council is calling the attention of the mission boards 
to the fact that the rural regions have not received 
proper attention in comparison with great cities in 
the Orient. It has discovered facts which single 
mission boards are not likely to learn for themselves. 
The world situation seems to call for such an organi- 
zation as the International Missionary Council, whose 
officers and committee are charged with responsibil- 
ity for studying conditions in the world at large, 
and for giving information to organizations engaged 
in missionary work with reference to the needs which 
must be faced. 

The third secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council, Rev. William Paton, spoke freely of 
what he had discovered in his intimate study of 
movements in India and in other lands. Mr. Ebe- 
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zawa, secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Japan, and Dr. C. Y. Cheng, secretary of the 
National Christian Council in China, and men from 
other lands, brought us information of compelling 
interest to the Christian forces of the Occident which 
are attempting to help evangelize the Orient and 
Christianize the life of the world. 


Of course large attention was given to the subject 
of relations between the churches of the Occident 
and those in the Orient, and many questions were 
raised as to the place of the missionary, the function 
of missions (organized bodies of foreign mission- 
aries), and the responsibility in the indigenous forces 
for the actual administration of the work. Some 
heart-searching questions were asked as to the proc- 
esses that may be required in order to enable us to 
go back a little more closely to the New Testament 
plan in the propagation of Christianity. Paul’s 
methods were brought to our attention and it was 
generally conceded that if churches on the mission 
fields were to depend at all permanently on churches 
in the Occident for support they are doomed. The 
existence of the International Missionary Council en- 
ables the Christian bodies of many lands and many 
denominations to share their experiences, their hopes 
and their fears, and their deepest convictions. The 
Council can do much in lifting ideals, raising stand- 
ards, and inspiring necessary cooperation in the task 
of sharing Christ with all men and in making Him 
Lord of life everywhere. 


There were two sessions of the Committee which 
were especially impressive. One was held on the first 
Sunday evening after we reached Williamstown, 
when the topic was “Sharing our Concerns.” No 
one was asked to speak, but the time was fully occu- 
pied by those who were moved to share their concerns 
with others. The story of this meeting would in 
itself furnish an article for Missions. Only a 
few of the concerns as expressed can be mentioned 
here. Professor Latourette of Yale startled us by a 
statement of how in New England, the cradle of the 
foreign mission movement in North America, the in- 
terest in missions had dwindled almost to the van- 
ishing point in several well-known colleges. He felt 
that we were “waxing fat” and that we were losing 
much of the spiritual power that was enjoyed in the 
days of the frugal New England farmer and the 
sacrificing parson who founded the colleges. Dr. 
Richter of Germany spoke of the grief in Germany 
over the fact that three-fifths of the German mis- 
sionaries were expelled from their fields during the 
world war. He spoke of the murder of more than a 
million Armenians, of the persecution through which 


Russian Christians are passing. He mentioned also ° 


the loss of thousands of missionaries from the forces 
in China. From Korea came a cry of the economic 
distress that obsesses the minds of the people and 
seems to affect the evangelistic fervor of the Chris- 
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tians. Others mentioned their concern for the apathy 
of the churches in America and Europe and their 
lack of sacrificial spirit. It was an hour of heart- 
searching, and we felt like making the prayer of 
Chinese workers our own, “O Lord, renew Thy 
Church, beginning from me.” 


A second session that was heart-moving in its tone 
was one where evangelism was the theme. The chair- 
man read a letter from Rev. T. Kagawa, who is lead- 
ing “The Kingdom of God Movement in Japan.” 
Robert Wilder told of the conference soon to be held 
at Cairo for promotion of 
direct evangelism in the 
Near East. Dr. C. Y. Cheng 
told of the emphasis placed 
on spiritual revival, includ- 
ing evangelism, at the recent 
meeting of the National 
Christian Council of China. 
From India came reports of 
aspiration in the same direc- 
tion. Secretary Wilson of 
England declared that it 
was not accidental that such 
movements were reported 
from four great sections of 
the mission field. This does 
not mean that other forms 
of service are to be neg- 
lected. It was pointed out 
that Mr. Kagawa’s extra- 
ordinary influence was due 
to the fact that he in his life 
and labors had made a 
sythesis of various forms of 
Christian work. Perhaps 
his message is compelling 
because his life illustrates 
his teaching. He has lived 
among the poorest, sharing 
their sorrows and physical 
suffering. He has cried 
aloud for the oppressed classes. He has courted 
simplicity and economy. He has fed the hungry. 
He has preached and lived a gospel of sacrificial 
service, while he has pointed men to Christ as the 
source of life and power. Dr. Robert E. Speer de- 
clared that Mr. Kagawa represented a combination 
of social view-point and individual conversion. He 
urged the synthesis. He believed God is trying to 
get such a synthesis out of our plans. 


But we did not think of the needs as existing only 
on the mission field. Rev. William Cash, secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, said: ‘We in 
England feel that a burning evangelism is the one 
thing to save our churches.” Nor did we stop when 
we had considered the need on the mission field and 
in our home churches. Dr. Endicott of Canada 
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struck home when he asked: ‘“‘How many in this 
room are really evangelists? How many of us are 
really preaching the Gospel? Or are we talking 
‘foreign missions’? We ourselves in this room must 
be dedicated afresh to this work.” 


There were many topics under discussion at 
Williamstown, but it is not possible to report the en- 
tire meeting. We were back geographically to the 
birthplace of foreign missions in America. The hay- 
stack monument presented a sight to provoke medi- 
tation every day as we stood under the trees that 
surrounded it. When 
Williams College was a 
small school it furnished 
the men who kindled the 
fires on many altars in 
America. Today it is a 
large, rich institution, and 
we were told that in its 
student body of 900 or more 
young men not one is a 
volunteer for foreign 
mission service. The same 
is largely true of other 
colleges in New England. 
Are not lessons to be found 
here for churches in rich 
America? Stanley Jones, 
home from India, told us 
last winter that the churches 
here are “slipping.”’ Heaven 
save for us the vision of 
sharing Christ with others. 
Is not that our own salva- 
tion? 

Soon after our Committee 
left Williamstown represen- 
tatives of many lands 
gathered on the campus with 
its haystack monument to 
discuss world problems. For 
such an open forum every 
year let us be grateful. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of its ideals. Probably most of those who gather 
there recognize that humanity cannot lift itself by its 
own boot-straps; “that the soul of all improvement 
is the improvement of the soul.” There is no conflict 
between the old haystack and the modern institute of 
international relations. Each may need the other. 
Probably a synthesis is required. Certainly we must 
look upon the world as a neighborhood and seek to 
promote good-will in every direction. But if brother- 
hood is to replace antagonism, humanity must catch 
the spirit of Christ. If the world is to be changed, 
the change must be effected by men who themselves 
have been changed. Christlike men will make a 
Christlike world. Let us gird ourselves ‘afresh for 
the task of bringing men into acquaintance with Him. 
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"| What Is This New Baptist Community ¢ 
a Canvass Project? Me 


x q 
. Dr. W. H. Bowler tells in an interview details of a plan - 
. which has aroused the Denomtination’s interest < 
@ 
rae APTISTS who attended the Denver Convention and got the outline | 3 

=%— of the plan there, carried home just enough information to arouse 

=2 a lively curiosity. This is easily understood, for in point of absolute ys 





5 23 novelty the Baptist Community Canvass is the most interesting idea [XC 
Enaaggurs that has been submitted to Northern Baptist churches since the New \% 
° World Movement was launched. Wherever there was a meeting of {$ 
4 Baptists during the summer this subject was sure to come up, with the focus of at- We 
tention on certain ideas which stood out prominently in the informal accounts of M4 
the plan. For example: 3 


) First—That for the first time, the promotional machinery of the denomi- wv 
e¥ nation will be set in motion to help the local church raise its local expense {fe 
vj budget as well as the missionary quota. Vx 


Second—That the real dynamic in this projected simultaneous community Y 
effort to enlist every member is the method of pooling resources of leadership. 


iti 





°} Every church that participates in the movement will have the privilege of avail- ¥ 
"e { ing itself of the best leadership which the community affords in order to make its | + i 
K] canvass more effective. re 4 
» ; sy) 
2. Dr. Bowler Answers Queries g 
+: In short, so radical is the departure from practices of the past, that the denomina- f¢ 


tion is alive with questions. Baptists want to know the details. The queries, having risen n 
| to the proportions of a formidable barrage, were carried to the source of the Community . XS ; 
ei Canvass plan—the Board of Missionary Cooperation—whose executive secretary, Dr. W. ° 
( H. Bowler, gave an interview that cleared up certain points which churches everywhere ) 





‘ have been asking about. © 
( ) 
°F “What,” Dr. Bowler was asked, “do you mean by a Baptist community?” v 
( ) 
° “We mean all the Baptist churches and church members within a given area who are ; 


close enough to one another to meet frequently for mutual aid and counsel in carrying on 
this cooperative campaign. Neighborhood convenience and not geography will determine [Ay 
e¥ =the limits of such a community. Any group of churches so situated as to make a united, | ° 
( simultaneous Every Member Canvass possible will answer the requirements. That may 
°} mean all the churches in a city of moderate size, or the churches in one section of a great {8 
city like Chicago; again it may mean several rural churches in one of the irrigated sections [YQ 
of Idaho or some other farming region.” Mg 
_ o 

Ng 

e 
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To Solicit Only Baptists 


“Some of our people relate this plan to the community chest idea. Do you mean to 
have everyone in the community solicited for subscriptions by the Baptists?” 


“By no means. This is a canvass of the Baptist community alone, and only the mem- 
bers of Baptist churches and congregations are to be approached.” 


“Ts it intended to have a single community committee canvass the entire Baptist con- 
stituency of that community?” 


“No, not at all. There is to be a community committee with a chairman who will serve 
as community leader, but only for purposes of promoting the effort as a whole. The plan 
contemplates the appointment of its own canvassers by each local church and the solicita- 





DR. W. H. BOWLER AT HIS DESK AT HEADQUARTERS 


tion by the canvassers so appointed of the members of the church and congregation. 
However, the plan does make it possible, where a church desires outside assistance, for 


such a church to obtain the help it desires by applying to the community committee.” 


Type of Leader Needed 


“What type of person do you think should be chosen for chairman of the community 
committee?” 

“Because this is to be a short, intensive campaign, success will depend upon a leader- 
ship capable of organizing such an effort and sustaining it without a lapse of interest or 
action when the real work of the canvass begins. This points to a chairman picked for 
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his promotional ability, one who is able both to organize and enthuse others and who can 
carry to a successful issue a project which must be completed within a limited period.” 


“Will the community committee have any administrative relation to the local churches?” 


“No. In administering its own affairs the individual church will maintain complete 
independence, as it has always done. Each local church will establish its own budget for 


local expenses and its own budget for missions. The aim of the community committee will 
be to coordinate the efforts of all the churches so as to secure the best possible results through 


cooperation.” 


No Percentage Division 

“Will the money that is raised in this simultaneous effort be divided among the 
churches on a percentage basis?” 

“Tt will not. The money needed by each church for its local expenses and its mission- 
ary budget will be subscribed by the members and friends of that church and will be paid 
directly into the church treasury by the subscribers.” 

“What about the report that the denomination, instead of confining itself to the pro- 
motion of the missionary budget, will under this plan help raise local expense budgets 
also?” 

“It is true that this is a denomination-wide effort not only to raise the missionary 
budgets required for our Northern Baptist organizations, but to help individual churches 
to solve their own financial problems by securing the complete pledging of their budgets 
for local expenses before the year begins. This is in fact a new departure and it springs 
from a conviction that the principle of cooperation ought to work for the benefit of the 
churches themselves as well as for the missions which the churches collectively maintain. 
A church that has its expenses provided for before the fiscal year begins will have more time 
and energy to devote to the purposes for which churches exist.” 


Separate Pledges Recommended 
“Will the local expense and missionary budgets be covered by one pledge or two?” 
“‘All the experience of our denomination leads us to believe that it is desirable for each 
individual to be asked for two pledges, one for missions and one for local expenses.” 
“Why separate the two?” 


“In churches where single pledges are taken the money is often diverted from the 
missionary channel and applied to local expenses. Therefore we advocate separate 
pledges, to be paid through duplex envelopes, and separate treasurers who will receive and 
disburse the money in accordance with the terms under which it was subscribed.” 


The Plan Stresses Preparation 


“How long @ period will be required for such a community canvass?” 


“What we suggest is a month of intensive effort; three weeks to be devoted to general ° 


preparation and the awakening of the Baptist constituency by means of educational and 
promotional programs. The climax will come in what will be called the canvass period, 
which is to cover the last two Sundays of the month and the intervening days. The actual 
canvass, it is to be understood, will take place during this eight-day period, and its success, 
of course, will depend upon the preceding three weeks of preparation. That is where the 
enthusiasm and the momentum that a community alliance is capable of developing will 
count heavily, in the weeks devoted to preparation. If care is exercised in providing the 
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right leadership at the start, the local church canvassers will enter upon their final task 
with such training and morale that success will be assured.” 


To Train Canvassers 


“Will there be any opportunity for contact between the canvassers for the different 
churches?” 

“Yes. The canvassers representing all the churches are to be brought together in 
one or more general training conferences.” 

“While the soliciting of the membership goes on, to whom will the canvassers report?” 

“The canvassers will report to their individual churches. They will also be brought 
together two or three times while the canvass is in progress, to report the results of the 
community work to a general meeting.” 


In February or March 


“Is this community effort one that may be undertaken at different times through the 
year, in different localities?” 


“‘We believe there is great value in simultaneous efforts. We are hoping that the de- 
nomination can be persuaded to carry on the community canvass simultaneously in all 
churches during a particular part of the year. The present denominational program 
provides for taking the Every Member Canvass in our churches in February and March. 
Any community that fixes its canvass period to cover two Sundays and the intervening 
week during February and March will be acting in harmony with the general aim of the 
plan, which is to have the church fully prepared to meet its financial obligations, both 
local and missionary, before the denominational year begins on May first.” 


“Does this plan involve changing the local church year?” 


“Tt does not necessarily mean a change in the church year. The purpose of the Every 
Member Canvass is to insure a steady weekly income for the church. The year for which 
we are planning will be the twelve months from May 1 to April 30, but it will be im- 
material whether the church’s local expense period conforms to this or not.” 


Working Plans Ready 


Dr. Bowler added that for guidance in organizing both the community and local 
church phases of the canvass, detailed plans have been drawn up and will be distributed 
to all Northern Baptist churches. These plans represent the experience and judgment of 
many denominational leaders who have been consulted during the months in which the 
Community Canvass idea was being matured. 

“In every conference on the subject we have met with enthusiastic approval of the 
plan,” said Dr. Bowler. “It is indeed a strikingly novel approach to the old problem of 
membership participation, but it aims to solve that problem by methods based on practi- 
eal experience. The suggestions offered to community and local church organizers have 
nothing visionary about them, but can be successfully put into effect in the average case. 
Even a church so far removed from its nearest neighbor that a community effort is im- 
possible will find the detailed plans helpful in making its unaided canvass. In the nature 
of things, however, the most impressive results are to be expected where the cooperative 
Baptist community idea has full play, with competent leadership and enough participat- 
ing churches to arouse the spirit of emulation. We look forward confidently to the first 
actual trial of the plan, hopeful that it will not only help both local churches and missions 
on the financial side, but that it will encourage neighborhood cooperation and stimulate 
interest in every department of church life.” 
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A Remarkable Decade of Baptist History 


Second Survey of the Fields and Work of the Northern Baptist Convention 


A REVIEW BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


PART I 


HE purpose of indicating what is in the 
# Second Survey is to lead you to read it 
8) through, then tell others and get them 

#| to read it, and so help to get it read by 

“ia great proportion of the million and 

as S75) a quarter of Northern Baptists. There 
is no excuse for not securing a copy, for it can be had 
free of charge simply for the asking. This generous 
offer expresses the belief of the executive leaders 
that nothing could be more advantageous to the de- 
nomination just now than the widespread reading of 
this inspiring record of the facts of our Baptist 
progress. Such reading makes intelligent Baptists, 
and they make all kinds of progress possible. 

First, a comprehensive view of the contents. The 
Foreword informs us how the Survey was requested 
by the state convention secretaries, undertaken by 
the convention finance committee with the approv- 
ing assent of all the denominational organizations, 
and carried through to completion by a committee 
on survey—Frank W. Padelford, chairman, H. R. 
Bowler, secretary, and A. W. Armour, John E. 
Smith and C. H. Sears—who put in a year of hard 
work, traveling the country over and freely using 
the questionnaire. 

Then 120 pages are given to what are happily 
named our Home Enterprises. These include sec- 
tions on the Older Americans, the New Americans, 
the American Indians, the Negroes, Latin America, 
State Conventions, the Cities, Education, the Minis- 
try, the Young People, and financial summaries. 
Our Foreign Missions follow, covering 116 pages, 
with survey of all the foreign fields, also financial 
summaries. The closing 40 pages treat of Some 
Notable Advances, Baptist Philanthropies, the Bap- 
tist Press, Our Denominational Growth, How We 
Secure Our Funds, and two pages of Conclusion. 
Besides this, there are 30 maps and charts which 
add greatly to the value of the work. This outline 
shows how complete the Survey is, and how the 
whole has been so made up that any part desired 
ean be readily found; but it can give no idea of the 
mass of facts gathered, assorted, assimilated, prop- 
erly placed, and welded together in a continuous 
narrative that draws one on from phase to phase, 
point to point, until the entire story of our Baptist 





work is unfolded. If the result was surprising to 
the surveyors, as they admit they many times found 
it, what will it be to the Baptist readers in general? 


Why Named the Second Survey? 


Let the committee answer, remembering that this 
Survey was presented to the Baptist Convention in 
Denver in June, 1929. What follows is abbreviated 
from the Foreword: 


On May 21, 1919, just ten years and a month ago, in 
this same auditorium, there was presented by a committee 
appointed by the Laymen, a Survey of the Fields and Work 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. That day opened a 
new epoch in our Baptist history. . . . Realizing that in 
June of 1929 we should be observing the tenth anniversary 
of the beginning of the New World Movement, it seemed 
fitting that we should take an account of stock, determine 
how far we had gone in the achievement of the goals which 
we had set before ourselves in 1919, and what program of 
advance ought to be undertaken in the immediate future. 

The results of this new study are here embodied. We 
have sought to determine just what progress we have made 
during the decade in reaching the goals which we set 
before ourselves at Denver in May, 1919. That we did not 
fully reach our goal of One Hundred Million Dollars by 
1924 is, of course, known to every one. We did secure 
$45,009,378. During the decade our receipts have been 
approximately $82,386,650. 

The important question, however, is not how many dol- 
lars our people gave, but how much of the work we have 
been able to do, and how much of an advance we have been 
able to make. These facts we have sought to set before 
you in this Second Survey. We have also sought to secure 
from each organization an outline of the advance which it 
believes we ought to make in the next five years. We have 
made no effort to appraise these. We have preferred to 
let each organization make its own case. 


Our Home Enterprises 


The Survey begins with an intimate study of the 
various enterprises of our churches in the home 
field. This not only includes the activities of our 
Home Mission Societies, but of the City Missions 
and State Conventions, the boards and _philan- 
thropies and varied institutions through which our 
churches express their power, life and spirit. “It 
is an intensely interesting story. Our influences 
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reach out in a thousand directions.” The story can- 
not all be told, manifestly, in a single volume, but as 
here revealed “it is one to cause profound thankful- 
ness in the hearts of our people.” This has been a 
wonderful decade—one of great progress. There 
has been none other like it. 

This prelude brings us to various types of work. 
The Older Americans come first. These are the 
English-speaking people, descendants of the pioneers 
who settled this land and created its traditions. Our 
Home Mission Societies began with ministry to 
them, as they spread out from New England over 
the great West, carrying the frontier with them and 
the religious needs. The Survey has a passage on 
the Frontier that well illustrates its grasp and style, 
its breadth of view and information. We quote it 
in full: 


The Frontier 


It would surprise some “down-easters” who have never 
traveled beyond the Mississippi to know that a frontier still 
exists in America. They recall the stories of General 
Custer and Buffalo Bill, but their knowledge of the “wild 
and woolly west” of the present is largely gained from the 
highly colored advertising of western railroads and develop- 
ment corporations. How their ideas would be changed by a 
ride of forty-eight hours west of Minneapolis or Omaha or 
Kansas City! 

There is an American frontier even today, and upon a 
vast section of that western land scarcely a dent has been 
made. The Government estimates that there are still about 
350,000,000 acres of land fit for agriculture not yet 
taken up. 

The development of the frontier has slowed up decidedly, 
and very fortunately, since the War. It is all too apparent 
that we are raising more agricultural products than we can 
possibly consume or profitably market abroad. The fearful 
slump in agriculture since 1920 has brought home to us with 
a tremendous shock a realization of the fact that production 
must not develop more rapidly than consumption. The 
report that forty per cent. of the orchardists in a great 
fruit belt of the west have lost their orchards through 
mortgages in the last eight years, and many other reports 
similar to this, have had a strong tendency to slow down our 
over-rapid development of the frontier. The Government 
has postponed indefinitely many of its great reclamation 
and irrigation projects. At the close of the War the Gov- 
ernment had a very elaborate plan for placing the returning 
soldiers on agricultural tracts in what they proposed to 
call “soldier settlements.” Fortunately, this plan was 
abandoned. 

This slowing-down process has had two results for the 
Christian church, one good and one bad. On the one hand, 
it is giving the church a chance to catch up. It had been 
far outdistanced in its efforts to furnish religious privileges 
in these rapidly expanding areas. It is having a chance now 
to make investments in communities that give promise of 
permanency. It must work rapidly, however, before the 
race begins again. 

On the other hand, this slump in agriculture has struck 
the church hard blows at many points. Men who were the 
generous and devoted supporters of their churches in the 
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prosperous days are no longer able to do what they once did. 
Many churches have been lost, and many others that had 
reached self-support are now thrown back upon missionary 
funds. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society began its 
frontier work in 1832, immediately upon its organization, 
and it carried the burden of the load until 1921, when it 
turned over to the State Conventions most of the respon- 
sibility for the care of the English-speaking work, at the 
same time transferring to the Conventions that portion in 
the Unified Budget which represented its contributions at 
that time to this work. It still shares the responsibility, 
however, in the weakest states. This significant step had 
much to do with developing the strength and sense of inde- 
pendence in the newer State Conventions. They will never 
forget, however, that it was the Home Mission Society 
which laid the foundations for these Conventions and 
developed the work until they were able to carry on alone. 

But the problems of the frontier are by no means solved. 
In Montana, for example, there is one county assigned to 
the Baptists, a farming section, which is two or three times 
the size of Massachusetts, and we have one missionary. 
There is another district 150 miles long, also assigned 
exclusively to Baptists. There is one missionary there, but 
not a church building in the whole territory. Similar con- 
ditions obtain in other states. We have not yet evangelized 
the frontier. The task will be a long and difficult one. 


Indeed we have not yet evangelized the frontier, 
and to this reviewer the fact is one of the most 
important which we have to consider as a denomina- 
tion. The utter want of religious privileges in great 
stretches of our country is startling. We doubt if 
our State Conventions in the neediest sections are 
able to undertake the work necessary to supply the 
people now destitute of church or Sunday school. 
The Home Mission Society may find that it has still 
a large work to do along the lines that made it the 
founder of churches and schools and promoter of 
Christianity in the developing settlements of the 
frontier. The Survey did not enter into this matter, 
but we wish it might have given us full information 
on the neglected and destitute fields. American 
Protestantism combined has a prodigious task of 
evangelization on its hands. If America is to be 
made safe for liberty and democracy there must be 
no town or village or settlement without its church, 
its community religious center. The New England 
church spire, once seen in every village and hamlet, 
was the proof of the soundness and stability of the 
foundations of the Christian republic. 

The Survey gives a true picture of the colporter, 
who is doing a unique work in carrying the gospel 
and good cheer over the prairies and through the 
lonely districts. This paragraph in the Survey 
makes an excellent reading for a midweek or mis- 
sionary meeting. The Home Mission and Publica- 
tion Societies, which carry on this service conjoinily, 
with its 67 missionaries, believe the work should be 
increased, and have a program of advance which 
proposes to place the colporters in many cities also. 
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We trust that the urgent needs of the open and 
lonely churchless spaces may be filled with these 
workers first. City Colportage is of quite a dif- 
ferent sort. 

The Survey passes to Evangelism next as con- 
ducted by the Home Mission Society. The wide- 
spread need of it is made only too clear by the 
“surprising revelation” of the reported record, of 
the churches as to accessions and the lack of them. 
The section of the Survey (pages 11ff) must be read 
to get the full effect of the figures. Here we will 
only give the one statement that in 1926 of the 
total number of 8,765 churches, 3,474 had no acces- 
sions by baptism. This number equals the total 
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number of our churches east of Ohio or west of 
Indiana. When the mission of the church is con- 
sidered, this is certainly a showing that must awaken 
serious thought. With the Survey’s reflection upon 
it we close this first part of the review: 


It is quite evident from this study that many of our 
churches are not seriously concerned about their major 
business. There may be little desire in some sections for a 


‘return of the old-fashioned revivals, but apparently there 


ought to be in all sections a sincere and earnest desire that 
our churches should become effective agencies for winning 
men into the fellowship of Jesus Christ. We need to be 
about our Father’s business. 

(To be continued) 
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Doctor J. H. Rushbrooke Visits Detroit 


BY DR. H. C. GLEISS 


HE Executive Committee of the Baptist World 

Alliance held important sessions in Detroit, 

May 17th. Eighteen members were present, 
and much important business was dispatched. The 
Executive Secretary, Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, gave 
comprehensive reports and some confidential corre- 
spondence from certain troubled centers. Perhaps 
the two most important steps taken were the recog- 
nition given to the Negro National Baptist Conven- 
tion in America and the decision to call upon 
Baptists and others to pray earnestly and persis- 
tently that the bitter persecution of Baptists and 
other liberty-loving people in Russia may soon be 
ended. 

In connection with the meeting of the executive 
committee two great meetings were held. Thursday 
evening in the Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, 
President Clifton D. Gray, of Bates College, 
Honorary Executive Secretary presiding, President 
John MaeNeill, and Dr. Rushbrooke gave illuminat- 
ing and inspiring .addresses. Friday evening a 
similar meeting was held in Calvary Church, Negro, 
where the great building was packed. Again 
President MacNeill and Secretary Rushbrooke gave 


the principal addresses, but six or seven other mem- 
bers of the executive committee also spoke briefly. 
These meetings were of great inspiration and will 
leave a lasting impression. 

After various journeys, Doctor Rushbrooke came 
back to Detroit on Sunday, June 2nd, for a very 
busy day. At 10:30 we viewed the Mexican Baptist 
Church which was originally built for the Bohemian 
Church, but the population in Detroit shifts so 
constantly that now this is a Mexican Church. Then 
we drove to the Polish Baptist Church, where 
Pastor Rzepecki has just celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the work. Here we have 
a beautiful church building, colonial style of archi- 
tecture. There are 225 members and 300 enrolled 
in Sunday school. Dr. Rushbrooke spoke to a full 
house, though it was a half-hour earlier than the 
usual time of the morning service. From here we 
went to the Hungarian Church. For fifteen years 
the work was carried on in a rather inadequate small 
building. Last year Pastor N. Dulity secured the 
present spacious building which has been newly 
decorated. Here Dr. Rushbrooke spoke of the work 
in Hungary, ending with an excellent sermon. 
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THE RUSSIAN BAPTIST CHURCH IN DETROIT 


At 3:00 p. m. we gathered for the dedication of 
the new Russian Baptist Church. This is an ex- 
cellent brick structure, costing about $35,000. There 
were seats for 350, but more than 400 crowded into 
the building. This beautiful structure was made 
possible through the heroic efforts of the members 


of the church and the wise leadership of the Detroit 
Baptist Union in cooperation with the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. Dr. Rushbrooke was 
the guest of honor and preached a helpful dedicatory 
sermon. On the way back to the hotel we drove our 
guest past the Italian Baptist Church, the Ham- 





THE UERAINIAN BAPTIST CHURCH IN DETROIT 
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tramck Christian Center, the new Ukrainian Church, 
and the two Rumanian and Serbian Churches. 

The closing meeting of the day was a mass meeting 
of representatives from our four Rumanian churches. 
A great crowd had gathered, taxing the building to 
its utmost capacity. The band of the church and 
vocal music added melody to the occasion. Dr. Rush- 
brooke again spoke of the comprehensive work of 
the Baptist World Alliance, emphasizing the work in 
Rumania and Russia, and followed with his fourth 
sermon of the day. 

All this work is carried on under the direction of 
the Detroit Baptist Union, which is, as its name 
implies, a union of all the Baptist churches of the 
metropolitan area of Detroit. There are 36 white 
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English-speaking churches, 18 foreign-speaking, and 
about 70 Negro churches. With Dr. Rushbrooke’s 
intimate acquaintance with all the Baptist work 
in the European countries, he was able to appreciate 
the meaning of the Christian fellowships here among 
sO many nationalities. More than seventeen racial 
groups are being touched in this one city. 

Baptist work in Detroit has been given a new 
impetus by the coming of the executive committee 
of the World Alliance, but most especially by the 
services rendered by our genial executive secretary. 
If he had come back to us on Sunday, June 23, he 
would have witnessed the dedication of the building 
purchased by our Ukrainian Baptists—another most 
interesting and epochal event. 








An Episode in Evangelism 


BY EDWIN ERICKSON OF 


compound. He appeared to be well over 

seventy and was rather stooped. <A knap- 
sack and another bundle tied to a stick were slung 
over his shoulder. He told us he had come from a 
village fifteen miles away to make a special request. 
My curiosity was aroused by a small bundle which 
he was slowly opening, and it was still further 
aroused when I saw that the bundle contained a 
good-sized ball of coarse jet-black hair. What con- 
nection could this ball of hair have with the special 
request that this man was going to make? 

The o'd man went on to explain that these were 
“jittus” which the men of his village had cut off to 
pledge that they would accept the Lord Jesus Christ 
as their personal Saviour and follow Him in baptism. 
The “jittu’’ is a small patch of hair which the Hindu 
grows on the back part of his head. He cuts all the 
other hair around it. The jittu to the Hindu is a 
sacred thing. The man pleaded with us that we 
should come to teach the people and baptize them. 
Some of our workers went on Thursday and stayed 
over Sunday. 

When we came to the palem on Sunday there was 
a great crowd of the villagers waiting to greet us 
with their many “salaams” and plenty of smiles. 
After a preliminary meeting we went to the place 
of baptism which was 14% miles from the village. 


()= day an old man came walking into the 
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Truly it was a great sight and a great inspiration to 
see forty-five who had in one day turned from dark- 
ness into the glorious light of the gospel. Just out- 
side the village there is a large mango tope, a 
beautiful secluded spot away from the dust and dirt 
of the village, and here we extended to these 45 
new-born creatures in Christ the right hand of 
fellowship. What a joy it was to see that light had 
come to these souls who had been in darkness so 
many years. 

But there was one in that audience who could 
easily justify his claim as the happiest person in the 
group. He was the old man who had walked thirty 
miles to plead with us to come. His countenance 
was clothed with the joy of heaven, for this day 
salvation had come to his village. 

We started for home just as the glorious full- 
orbed moon was coming up over the eastern horizon, 
and the light which it reflected in its dark setting 
spoke to us of the.thing that had taken place in the 
village we were just leaving—Christ had come into 
the lives of these people, and as the moon reflects the 
light of the sun so these people are to reflect the 
glorious light of the Son of God. 

The churches in Asia greet the churches in 
America! It is by your consecration to the world 
task that the glorious gospel finds entrance into the 
hearts of these people. 
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THE COMMUNITY CANVASS GOAL 


The new and novel project for a Baptist Com- 
munity Canvass is set forth clearly on special pages 
in this issue in the interview with Dr. Bowler. Read- 
ers will not fail to note the ideas of simultaneous- 
ness, get-togetherness, cooperative helpfulness and 
inclusiveness—all of which contain the elements of 
inspiration and fellowship that are essential to full 
success in our work. We wish here to call attention 
to the ultimate goal of this new movement. 

This goal is the bringing of every Baptist church 
in the Northern Baptist Convention into active and 
continuous participation in the new denominational 
program defined as the Baptist Community Canvass. 
This program includes a dual church budget, one for 
current expenses and one for benevolence; an every- 
member canvass during a week in February or March, 
whereby pledges shall be secured covering both bud- 
gets, with weekly payments enabling the benevolence 
treasurer to remit each month the one-twelfth due 
on the missionary quota adopted by the church. 

This goal reached, what would result? The ideal 
surely. The churches would be doing the Lord’s 
work in an honest, efficient, thoroughly organized 
and businesslike way, as faithful stewards recogniz- 
ing and fulfilling their obligations. In this they 
would be honored of men and blessed of God. The 
local church would know in advance what it could 
depend upon for its own maintenance and would 
have the money in hand month by month to meet its 
current bills. The pastor would not have to wonder 
about the regular receipt of his salary. The mission- 
ary societies and other denominational organizations 
would not have to borrow money to tide over the 
lean months, to worry about the outcome and make 
spasmodic end-of-the-year efforts to escape deaden- 
ing deficits. It would be financial millennium. Yes, 
and it would also mean spiritual revival and expan- 
sion—for the reason that such a condition could only 
be hoped for in case the churches were first moved 
upon in pentecostal power by the Holy Spirit. 

An ideal goal, but not impossible. One on the con- 
trary that must be striven for in overcoming faith 
and persistent effort if we mean the prayer we make, 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

Now, this new project has for its aim this ideal 
and ultimate goal. But the projectors have no illu- 
sions as to the difficulties in the way, the long edu- 
cational processes involved, the inspirational mea- 
sures necessary. They foresee years of denominational 
development, slow growth perhaps, but all the time 
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some progress, some sound approach to the desired 
objective. This is a program of patience, but the 
end in view makes all effort worth while. This first 
year a beginning will be made. The immediately 
striking features of it are the grouping of churches 
under the community plan and the placing of all the 
Convention’s promotional forces at the service of 
each local church for the raising of its current ex- 
pense as well as benevolence budget. The project 
is one in which the smallest church may share. The 
careful and thorough preparations now under way 
do not lose sight of that important phrase, “Every 
Baptist church.” The goal will not be reached until 
that “last” elusive church is in its place and doing 
its proportionate share in winning souls to Christ 
and enlarging the world boundaries of His kingdom. 


THE NEAR EAST PHILANTHROPY 
Now that the Near East Relief has closed its 


campaign for funds, estimates are being made of the 


stupendous. work done in what is called the greatest 
philanthropy of all time, in which more than 
$100,000,000 was contributed and 1,500,000 lives 
were saved. President, government and press have 
united in paying tribute to this achievement, which, 
it should be remembered, was made possible by the 
Protestant churches and Sunday schools of America. 
In his final report, Dr. James L. Barton of the 
American Board, chairman of the Near East Relief, 
says the campaign was concluded on the ground that 
the era of drives for war relief and post-war recon- 
struction should terminate. The organization, 
founded in 1915 and incorporated in 1919, was the 
only one that undertook to follow and minister to 
the vast refugee populations that were uprooted 
from their homes at the outbreak of the war and 
fled into Russia or were driven into the deserts of 
Arabia. In addition to the 1,500,000 lives saved, 
12,500,000 hungry were fed during famine periods, 
and 6,000,000 received medical aid. Immediately 
after the armistice 500 volunteer workers were sent 
out; 30 hospitals were established at the chief 
centers of distress; 132,552 orphan children were 
registered in the orphanages and schools, fed, clothed 
and given a practical education, so that through the 
thirty trades taught, thousands of these waifs are 
today upstanding, self-respecting and self-support- 
ing men and women. There are still 20,000 children 
too young to be graduated from the schools, or for 
whom homes have not yet been found. The contribu- 
tions of the American people include also large 
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donations of food, medical supplies, and clothing; 
free transportation on land and sea; and $12,800,000 
worth of food from the American Relief Association. 
Credit is given to the governments in Russia, 
Armenia, Persia, Turkey, Syria and Greece for their 
cooperation. Dr. Barton says in conclusion that “this 
work of philanthropy has been looked upon in those 
countries as representing the best spirit of America, 
and has won for America and Americans a place of 
special appreciation and respect.”” The New York 
Times says this work “has been a notable achieve- 
ment in statecraft as well as a golden chapter in 
American generosity.” 

There is no question that the Near East Relief has 
created an incalculable measure of good-will for our 
country throughout Europe and the Near and Far 
East alike. It has exemplified the Good Samaritan 
in the very land where the inimitable story of the 
Good Samaritan was given to the world by our Lord. 
To such leaders as Dr. Barton, Mr. Cleveland E. 
Dodge, Secretary Charles E. Vickrey and their as- 
sociates praise belongs for a service of rare and un- 
tiring devotion. Baptists will not forget the elo- 
quent presentation of the cause at our conventions 
by Mr. J. R. Voris and others. The Near East Relief 
has taught all the denominations lessons in effective 
campaigning, and not less in the successful conduct 
of a wonderful Christian philanthropy. 


A “FIVE YEARS’ MOVEMENT” IN CHINA 


The Chinese Recorder for June, reporting the 
seventh annual meeting of the National Christian 
Council at Hangchow, says the Chinese Church now 
holds the central place in the organization. The 
religious life and needs of the church had first place 
in consideration, and the Council was reorganized in 
order to become more fully the voice of the church. 
The editor of the Recorder says the meeting de- 
veloped plans for a new living witness to China, 
spoken, written and lived, with the emphasis on 
spiritual experience and power. Everything finally 
welded into one aim, the “Five Years’ Movement,” 
which urges a correlation of all the Protestant Chris- 
tian forces in a challenging appeal to the 400,000,000 
of China. This program is unique in the scope of its 
vision: The Movement should do much to increase 
the cooperative unity of Protestants in China. 
Christians in China, according to this report, are 
planning to make something happen through the 
church, and thinking less of what has happened or 
may yet happen to it. 

According to further information, furnished by 
the Foreign Missions Conference, about seventy- 
two percent of China’s Protestants were represented 
of their own choice. Missions were not represented 
directly, though about one-third of the delegates 
were missionaries elected by their respective church 
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bodies. The 138 delegates came from forty-one 
cities in thirteen provinces. Few laymen were 
present, the delegates consisting of administrators 
perhaps thirty percent, educationalists and spe- 
cialists a small number, and church and evangelistic 
workers a majority. About forty percent were 
ordained men. The Council was able to speak for 
the church as it is in China. Missionaries in these 
national gatherings are said to be learning the grace 
of listening, the major part of the speaking being 
done by Chinese. The new constitution provides for 

a biennial meeting, sixty-five percent of whose mem- 

bers shall be directly elected by church bodies, of 

which there are twenty-three in China. 

The significant outcome was the evangelistic 
program. Five regional retreats preceded the 
annual meeting. Dr. Mott was influentially present 
at these gatherings also. All passed votes in favor 
of the Forward Evangelistic Movement, which as 
put forth by the Council has a twofold objective as 
follows: 

1. The cultivation among Christians of a deeper knowledge 
of Christ, of a more intimate fellowship with Him, and 
of a more courageous following of Him in all the rela- 
tionships of life. 

2. The carrying out of a vigorous evangelistic program in 
the hope that within the next five years the number of 
Christians will at least be doubled.” 


Dr. Cheng Ching Yi is to give full time to this 
campaign, and all the National Christian Council 
secretaries and committees are asked to organize 
their work around it as a central objective. Other 
workers are to be secured, literature prepared and 
translated, and a standing committee organized 
which shall be its inspirational center and correlat- 
ing agency for the nation. It will sound a eall to 
prayer and make every effort to enlist the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the churches. 


INFLUENCES THAT PRODUCE 
MISSIONARIES 


A bulletin published by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions says that a study during the 
year of the influences leading to a decision among 
young people for life service on the mission field 
brought out the fact that of one hundred young 
people in colleges and graduate schools, who expect 
to become foreign missionaries upon completion of 
their preparation, only one made a decision for this 
work due to influences during college life. The 
decisions of the others all dated back to influences in 
the home, to parents who had been eager to go to the 
field, ministers in the home churches, Sunday schoo! 
teachers, missionaries at home on furlough, and 
other forces of pre-college life. This would doubt- 
less be equally true of similar groups in all denomi- 
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nations. The home influences doubtless hold the 
first place. The pastor also has a rare opportunity 
to get close to the life purposes of his young people. 


THE NEW TURKEY 


The Turkish Government at Angora is making 
history rapidly. It has assumed leadership in the 
Near East by its enactments, which began in a revo- 
lutionary manner by the abolition of the sultanate 
and the declaration of a republic, followed by the 
abolition of the caliphate and disestablishment of the 
Moslem church. Other measures adapted to the mod- 
ernization of Turkey came in quick succession, cover- 
ing religion, customs, education, and a new alphabet. 
The world has become convinced that a new Turkey 
has arrived, and one worthy of respect. 

An Associated Press dispatch to the New York 
Times from Angora, dated July 20, says that the 
Turkish Government has dissolved an anti-mission- 
ary society projected by a group of Turkish pub- 
licists and intellectuals. The dispatch says: 


This group has been attacking foreign schools in Turkey, 
particularly the American and French schools, on the ground 
that they were still missionary in spirit, even though osten- 
sibly conforming as to curriculum with the republic’s blanket 
rule against religious instruction in its own or in foreign 
schools. The anti-missionary society was to pledge itself 
to the driving of the last foreign missionary out of Turkey, 
but being obliged, as are all groups in Turkey, to get official 
sanction and receiving the government’s order to disband, 
they are now powerless to start any group action. 








| NOTE AND COMMENT i 
eI ve 








{| The Chinese have a striking way of saying things. Take 
the motto of the meeting of the National Christian Council, 
referred to in an editorial, as an example: ‘“O Lord, revive 
Thy church beginning from me.” How that injects the 
right personal equation at once, and brings the matter from 
a large vagueness to immediate individual concern. This 
motto was inscribed in large Chinese characters and hung 
over the Council platform. We suggest its adoption by 
our evangelistic committee for the coming campaign. 


{| A note from Missionary William R. Hutton of Nowgong, 
Assam, says that in 1918 five Mikirs settled in a new place 
called Umcherra and organized a church. They have grown 
until at present there are 63 members resident in the village, 
while 85 others have become members and then moved out 
to form new churches or join other churches. All these 
came from the non-Christian community about them. Mr. 
Hutton translated the Book of Acts into Mikir two years 
ago, and this has recently come from the press. Romans, 
and First and Second Corinthians are on the press and the 
remainder of the New Testament will follow in two 
instalments, the Gospels having been published previously. 
This will complete a notable work of translation. The 
Mikirs are evidently an evangelistic people. 
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| The lynching record for the first six months of 1929, 
furnished by Principal Moton of Tuskegee, gives four 
lynchings; one a white, three Negroes—Florida had two, 
Mississippi one, Tennessee one. This number is one less 
than for the corresponding period of 1928; eleven less than 
in the first six months of 1923; and thirty-two less than 
for 1921; indicating the steady improvement. Public senti- 
ment has placed heavy condemnation on those who continue 
this barbaric and inexcusable practice. 


| That is a fine move of Colgate-Rochester Divinity. School 
to establish scholarships for bringing promising students 
from among our converts in foreign fields for theological 
education in this country. There is no more potent way 
to forward the foreign mission work than by thoroughly 
training native young men for leadership in their own lands. 
Not a few of such students have been in our seminaries. 
This will help to increase their numbers. The influence 
upon the American students will be advantageous also. 
Interracial contacts make for culture and understanding 
alike, and are the surest antidote for race prejudice. 


{] Senator Wheeler of Montana, a member of a Senate 
committee that has been surveying conditions on western 
Indian reservations, has described the conditions over the 
radio as exceedingly bad and discreditable to the govern- 
ment. With the disposition of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the head of the Indian Bureau to effect a decided 
change in favor of the Indians, it is probable that some- 
thing more than talk will result. Whatever is done, our 
home mission work will stand out among the bright spots 
in the treatment of the original Americans. And there is 
no question that some of the converts born again in our 
Indian missions have illustrated many of the finest traits 
of human and Christian character. 


§ A note of greetings from Japan, written by Rev. J. Ful- 
lerton Gressitt on the steamer as he was returning to his 
field in Tokyo, gives information that he has translated a 
book by Kagawa, who is called the outstanding Christian 
in Asia, and is certainly a remarkable man and evangelist. 
The book is entitled Love the Law of Life, and is a chal- 
lenge to try the Way of Love. This is a Kagawa book for 
English readers. It includes a biographical sketch of 
Kagawa by two of his disciples. His first book went 
through 180 editions in Japan. The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, are the publishers in this country. 


| A massacre by Mohammedans of 20,000 men and boys 
in Dangar city, province of Chinghai, China, is reported by 
Findley Andrews, an American missionary of the China 
Inland Mission, who has returned from a three months’ in- 
vestigation in the famine areas of northern China. His 
story is one of the most terrible on record. He says that 
Mohammedan raiders in two hours annihilated the male 
inhabitants of the mountain city and then looted the homes. 
Religious fanaticism is given by Mr. Andrews as the motive 
for the raid. A Moslem rebellion has prevailed in Kansu 
province for some time. The missionary says Dangar pre- 
sents a new type of problem, for there are thousands of 
women there without husbands or brothers and in despair. 
The city was full of starving refugees at the time of the 
raid. 


{| The Presbyterian General Council, which is the promo- 
tional organization of the Northern Presbyterians, has 
received a bequest of $3,000,000 for its endowment funds, 
and the Foreign Mission Board $250,000 in addition. This, 
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with Mr. Rockefeller’s $2,000,000 gift to our Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Societies, makes five millions to mark the year. 
The Hebrew Union College announces the raising of an 
endowment fund of four millions, the total goal being set at 
five. This is the era of large giving. 


{| Enlisted Men is the title of a bright bulletin “issued occa- 
sionally” by the National Council of Northern Baptist Lay- 
men. The fourth number contains a story from Ray Buker, 
on the edge of northern Burma, that carries a strong appeal 
and lays squarely a responsibility. There are also reports 
from the Round Table conferences. Send for a copy to the 
National Council, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


{| Dr. Robert R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
and President of the National Negro Business League, was 
awarded an honorary degree of Master of Arts by Harvard 
Ui.iversity. This is the second time in the history of this 
famous University that a Negro has been so honored. The 
first member of the Negro race to receive an honorary de- 
gree was the late Dr. Booker T. Washington, founder of 
Tuskegee Institute and of the National Negro Business 
League, who was awarded the Master of Arts degree in 
1896 in recognition of his service in the field of education. 


| Trial Manual, a Laymen’s Council for a Baptist Church, 
is the name of the new Laymen’s Manual just off the press. 
This Manual was prepared by the National Council of the 
Northern Baptist Laymen and suggests a program for lay- 
men in the local church. It should be of particular interest 
to pastors in helping them interest their men in the program 
of the church and denomination. The price of the Manual 
is 25c. It may be secured from any of the Literature Bu- 
reaus or by addressing the National Council of Northern 
Baptist Laymen, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Such 
a practical handbook has been greatly needed in the de- 
velopment of the laymen’s movement. 


{] According to press reports from England, a room from 
the famous Houghton House, built in 1615, near Bedford, 
which was the House Beautiful in John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, has been given to the English nation and will be 
set up as a permanent exhibit in the Victoria Albert Mu- 
seum at Kensington. With unpainted walls of pine, it is 
said to be the finest Jacobean paneled interior in existence. 
The room was purchased for the museum by a group of 
subscribers for $20,000. 


| Another indication of the growing interdependence of the 
nations of the world is seen in the following brief paragraph 
from a recent letter of Rev. J. A. Curtis of South India, 
who writes: “In several places nearby are large cement 
vats built out in the fields. These were used for the mak- 
ing of indigo dye which when translated from the Telugu 
language is ‘blue medicine.’ These vats have fallen into 
disuse because dye can now be imported from Germany 
cheaper than it can be made here in India.” 


| A wide circle of friends will be glad to learn of the 
safety of Dr. James H. Franklin and family, who had such 
a narrow escape from death in the flood of waters that 
swept down upon their summer colony in College gulch near 
Crystola, Colorado, at 5:30 on the morning of August 31. 
The bursting of the dam of the Ute Pass Fish Club reservoir 
was the cause of the sudden disaster that practically ob- 
literated the little cottages in its path. Awakened by the 
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roaring sound, Dr. Frankiin was able to break through a 
window with an axe and drag his wife and daughter to 
safety just as the fifteen-foot wall of water struck the 
cottage. The shock was great, but friends in Colorado 
Springs have done everything possible for them, and they 
suffered no serious injury from an unforgettable and terrible 
experience. Mrs. C. E. Emery, one of their intimate friends 
and a member of the First Baptist Church of Colorado 
Springs, was drowned while seeking to escape with her 
husband. 


| The Baptist Times of London, of July 25, says: 
“Dr. Herman C. Liu, Principal of the Shanghai Baptist 
College, is one of the most eminent of Chinese Christians, 
not only as an educationist, but as an influential person- 
ality in the making of the new China. He has this year 
crossed the Pacific to the United States, where he attended 
the meetings of the Northern and Southern Baptist Con- 
ventions. In a series of speeches in the States, dealing with 
the religious and political conditions in China, he has every- 
where left a deep impression. Dr. Liu reached London last 
week in time to find the General Committee of the Baptist 
Missionary Society still in session. Introduced by Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke, who had known him in America, he delivered a 
brief but telling speech in perfect English. 

“Dr. Liu’s few days in England have been crowded with 
engagements, including interviews with the British Foreign 
Secretary, the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, Sir Frederick 
Whyte and others specially interested in China, and visits 
to the Chinese Legation, the Friends’ House, and other 
centers. On Sunday morning he preached at Haven Green 
Baptist Church, and later in the day was a guest at Dr. 
Rushbrooke’s home. On Monday he lunched with the mem- 
bers of the Administrative Committee of the Baptist World 
Alliance. It will scarcely be credited that this exceedingly 
energetic visitor to England, who arrived only on Wednes- 
day of last week and left for Paris by airplane early on 
Tuesday of this week, has contrived to visit Oxford and to 
see a great deal of the city and university under the guid- 
ance of Principal Wheeler Robinson, and also to visit Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, where the Rev. Thomas Stewart, Secre- 
tary of the Scottish Baptist Union, welcomed him. 

“Before returning to the East, Dr. Liu is spending two or 
three days in France, and participating in an International 
Education Conference at Geneva. If his vigor is typical 
of the new China, she will certainly secure her place in the 
world!” 


{| Missionary F. Kurtz of Madira, South India, whoreported 
the South India Annual Mission Conference in September 
issue, recently completed twenty-five years of service. 
A three day celebration was arranged in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Kurtz. This quarter of a century has revealed notable 
progress. In 1904 when he began his work there were only 
300 church members, four Indian workers, two schools and 
one church building on his field. Today there are more 
than 3000 church members, 70 Indian workers, 50 schools 
and 25 church buildings. We congratulate heartily this 
missionary couple and wish for them at least another quarter 
century of fruitful ministry and joyful service. The coming 
years will bring many new tasks and problems, for at the 
last India Conference Dr. Kurtz was elected Field Secretary 
of the South India Mission. Thus the entire India field 
is to benefit by his long experience, wise counsel and able 
leadership. 
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A Missionary Prayer Service 
Let Us Pray: 


For all Christians in all lands that they may faith- 
fully bear witness to their faith in Christ Jesus. 


For all missionaries, that they may be kept loyal 
to their Master, and be sustained by His presence. 

For all converts who suffer loss or persecution for 
their faith. 

For all those who have heard the call, but cannot 
find the way open as yet to missionary service. 

For all home workers in the missionary cause, and 
especially for those upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility for the direction of work overseas. 

Let us in silence remember before God the great 
land of Africa, a land of bitter wrongs, of ignorance 
and fear, of disease and death, yet a land of promise, 
of great rivers and forests, mountains and plains, a 
wealthy land, though now sorrowing. 

Let us in silent prayer remember the people of 
China, an ancient and great people, gifted, lovers of 
learning, honoring father and mother, whose days 
have been long in their land. 

Let us remember in silence the people of India, 
and pray for the healing of divisions, for the pene- 
tration of earnest minds by the teachings of Jesus, 
for the steady growth of the gospel power until India 
shall come under the sway of our Lord and be fitted 
for the responsibilities of citizenship control. 


O blessed Lord, who hast never left Thyself without 
witnesses of Thy goodness and love, we beseech Thee 
to give the assurance of Thy presence to those who 
have gone forth as Thy ambassadors in distant lands. 
Sanctify them, we pray Thee, with Thy Holy Spirit; 
teach them to endure hardship; give them mastery 
over the flesh, and a single desire to do Thy will; 
gird them with Thy truth; make their hearts burn 
with Thy Word; that they may win many souls for 
Thy honor and glory. Amen. 


The Divine Purpose of Missions 


For God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

I am come a light into the world, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on me should not abide in darkness. 

And, I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me. 

Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. 
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Then opened he their mind, that they might understand 
the scriptures; and he said unto them, Thus it is written, 
that the Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead 
the third day; and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name unto all the nations. . . 
And behold, I send forth the promise of my Father upon 
you. 


The Baptism 


Deep in the stream he stood, 
Patrick, the aged, the good, 
Baptizing the grim old chief; 
Into the water cold 

He thrust his spear for a hold, 
Lest he slip and come to grief. 


Up from the stream they came; 

Why was the chief so lame 

Who but now had proudly stood? 
Each touch of his foot on the ground 
Pressed open a gaping wound, 

And his step left a trail of blood. 


“Alas! I have pierced your foot! 
Why did you not cry out?” 
The chief bent his noble head, 
“Why should I wince at a smart? 
I thought that the spear was part 
Of the baptism,” he said. 

* Kk KK K K 


Lord of the wounded feet, 

Whose heart beat warm and sweet, 

For the men who pierced Thee through, 
Forgive thy church once more 

For the sloth that pains Thee sore; 
Baptize us all anew! 


Strengthen us, Christ our Own, 
Without a cowardly moan, 
Without one craven fear; 
Denying self-will and pride, 
To take, O Love Crucified, 
Thy baptism—by the spear! 
—Mary W. Vassar 


This poem by Miss Vassar was inspired by the story in 
the textbook of this year, From Jerusalem to Jerusalem. 
The story is that St. Patrick of Ireland was baptizing one of 
the old Irish chiefs, and as he stood in the deep water he 
thrust his spear into the bottom of the stream. After the 
baptism he noticed that the chieftain’s foot was bleeding, 
and saw to his horror that he had thrust the spear straight 
through the foot of the chieftain. When he expressed re- 
gret the chieftain said, quite simply, that he thought the 
spear was a part of the baptism. Mrs. Montgomery, who 
sends the poem, suggests that it might well be recited at 
meetings when the fourth chapter of the book is presented. 
It might be quoted appropriately on other occasions as 
well, and would effectively illustrate a sermon. 
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A Journal of Travel in Congo-Land 


BY ARTHUR C. BALDWIN, D.D. 


Continuing from September Issue the Interesting Story of Dr. Baldwin's 
Visit to Belgian Congo 





A CHARMING VISTA OF BELGIAN CONGO’S HILL COUNTRY NEAR NSONA MPANGA 


III 
The Congo Jubilee 


September 15. We are now, all of us of the Sona 
Bata Conference, removed bag and baggage to Kin- 
shasa, where we shall attend the larger Conference 
that begins tonight. We came up in six hours on a 
local mixed train, riding third class, the way the 
missionaries usually do. Third class on this narrow 
gage road is quite an experience. The coach is an 
open truck with a roof, somewhat like our old, open 
trolley cars but with not half their style. Sitting 
on cushionless wooden benches, we rattled along in 
the smoke and dust over the bumpy ties. Really it 
was not half bad. I enjoyed myself hugely, and 
particularly at a station where a soldier from a car 
ahead undertook to give a baby a bath. 

The baby was a mite of humanity, perhaps fifteen 
months old, and the soldier carried him with one 
hand under the baby’s arm. With the other, he 
turned on the water full tilt in the hydrant that 
watered the engine. Then, nonchalantly, he thrust 


the howling youngster, still in one hand, under the 
stream. He doused him, head, feet, body with per- 
fect impartiality. He did not hurry the process, 
and when he had finished that baby was as glistening 
and clean a bit of ebony as the fondest mother might 
wish to see. 


No towel seemed necessary. With the 


same easy nonchalance and still using one hand, he 
earried the howling youngster back to his place. 

Now we are orienting ourselves in Kinshasa. This 
seems to be the old name, still held by inhabitants 
for sentiment’s sake but formally abandoned by the 
Government. Kinshasa and Leopoldville were two 
settlements on Stanley Pool four miles apart. Now 
that it becomes the capital, the two are united as 
Leopoldville East and West, and the entire district 
laid out in preparation for the real estate boom 
which is bound to come. Already I see what a busy 
and significant spot it is. All shipping for the upper 
river, and that means most of the state, has to be 
transferred here from the railroad to the boats. If 
the ship’s canal they are talking about ever gets 
through to bring ocean ships past the cataracts, this 
spot will be busier still. There is now a settlement 
of 2,000 whites, and two or more native cities aggre- 
gating 30,000. Here modern European civilization 
and primitive conditions of barbarism meet and 
mingle in striking contrast. 

Eight tall masts for wireless rise above the mud 
huts of a native jungle village. Auto trucks are side 
by side with, black men carrying burdens on their 
heads as their fathers have for countless generations. 
A black man with only a loin cloth is followed by 
another black man fully clothed and helmeted and 
riding on a bicycle. Clothed completely or with 
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only the loin cloth, practically every native is bare- 
footed and so an easy prey for hookworn, jiggers, 
ete. There are great steamers on the river and about 
them native dugouts in abundance. The women are 
modestly dressed with a skirt and blouse of a figured 
blue pattern and matched with some gay handker- 
chief head-dress. 

I went over into the native city this afternoon. I 
found a most impressive spectacle. It has been laid 
out under city direction but has been built entirely 
as the native desires. The result is miles of straight 
streets laid out in regular checker-board style and 
about forty feet broad. These streets are simply 
the sun-dried earth with no sidewalks, gutters or 
paving. Our automobile had to move carefully to 
avoid the natives who thronged everywhere. The 
houses are built well back, native style, mud and 
windowless walls, overhanging thatched roofs, and 
surrounded by a well-built wall of woven sticks 
through which even a chicken could not penetrate. 
The water is in hydrants here and there on the 
streets. The gardens, which they know well how to 
take care of, are in separate open tracts. No green 
was on the lots save the usual palm or plantain. The 
natives come back every night from their work in 
the white city. By law only house servants can 
sleep in the white city. Again the contrast: over the 
line the villas, paved streets, well appointed stores 
and electric lights of a European city; here houses 
and ways as primitive as though civilization were 
still in Europe. 

It may well be that this contrast is more apparent 
than real. These black people are handling machin- 
ery in the white city and at home they use sewing 
machines. On dress occasions they even wear shoes 
and a complete suit. In the midst of this native 
city I saw a well-appointed church and a school 
crowded with pupils. It represented efficient work 
that the British Baptists are doing to dispel igno- 
rance and lift the people to. better ways of living. A 
leaven of many kinds of influences is working here in 
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ALL THAT IS LEFT OF WHAT WAS ONCE A FINE 
AMERICAN SHIRT 


Leopoldville. It has the reputation, I understand, 
for much immorality and other wickedness. In this 
it is similar to the port cities of the East where the 
worst of two civilizations unites to make moral 
plague spots. But there is something besides wick- 
edness, thanks to the missionary, that is going to 
come out of these contacts. 

September 18. The Conference, whose official 
name is “The Congo Jubilee and West Africa Con- 
ference,” is proving to be an impressive affair. Sixty- 
two delegates from Europe and America arrived on 
the last boat. Altogether the enrolment is 163, the 
largest Protestant gathering ever held in Congo. 
Representatives are here from Liberia, Nigeria, Kam- 
aroons, and Angola. On Sunday morning, when I 
preached the opening sermon in the English church, 
they said it was the greatest gathering of white peo- 
ple the church had ever seen. The Governor is com- 
ing to give us an official greeting in the name of the 
Government this afternoon. 

It is a privilege for a visitor to sit in the presence 
of such experienced people. I can learn more about 
actual conditions here from their testimony than I 
could find out in many months of actual travel in 
this fascinating land. 

Among matters already discussed is the policy and 
influence of Rome. All agree that the Government 
wishes to be impartial. Its laws permit religious 
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liberty and its grants of lands are in the order of 
application. But administrative officers are human 
and a strong Catholic in high office can and often 
does wink at injustice. In the prisons and big con- 
cessions like the copper mines of Elizabethville, the 
Protestant worker cannot go where the priest has 
easy access. In the villages, petty persecution and 
even beatings and imprisonment are common as 
means of intimidating Protestant teachers and driv- 
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ing them out. No Protestant missionary can be sure 
that his villages are safe. If a Protestant boy goes 
to a Government school to be trained as a hospital 
assistant, he will be at once marked and life will be 
made intolerable for him until he becomes a Roman 
Catholic. 

From one of our villages, after the Protestant hus- 
band had been called away for labor the wife disap- 
peared and it was reported that she was in a Catholic 
mission. Ordinarily that would have been the last 
of the story. The husband would have returned to 
find his wife gone and no redress. As it happened 
our Baptist teacher for that district was not afraid 
of anybody. He went to the Catholic mission and 
demanded that he see the woman. 

“Qh, she has come over to us,” he was told. 

“T know that is what you say,” he replied, “but 
I want to hear her say it herself.” 

After awhile they yielded and the woman was 
brought out, a white priest accompanying her and 
talking vigorously. Coming up to the waiting teacher 
the priest asked her, “Now, do you want to choose 
the true religion and stay with us or the false religion 
and go with him?” 

Without any delay the woman answered, “I will 
choose the false religion,” and went away with the 
teacher. 

In this incident the result was a happy one. One 
has only to remember, however, the docility and 
weakness of the’ people, how easily they can be im- 
pressed and led, to see how intolerably unjust it was 
to place this young woman in such a situation. 


Rome has determined, apparently, to possess this 
land. Her methods are absolutely unscrupulous and 
Jesuitical. She is visualizing the situation a century 
hence when, if she has her way, the priest will be 
in entire command and the people the obedient fol- 
lowers she has made in other primitive lands. While 
the Protestant method is to gather converts one by 
one, to give them an intelligent personal faith in 
Christ and to educate them for personal usefulness, 
Rome’s method is to possess the land, to establish 
the Church as the authority, to crush any influences 
that would interfere, and so by fair means or foul 
to have at last a people born into the Church, accus- 
tomed to the Church authority, whom the priest can 
control for the sake of the Church and not for the 
sake of personal welfare. 

This ought to be added, however, that the com- 
petition with Protestant influences has compelled 
Rome to do in Congo what it has not done elsewhere 
to any extent. It has engaged in welfare work, has 
established some hospitals and developed some in- 
dustrial enterprises. At Kisantu the Redemptorists 
have raised a herd of about 2,000 cattle, and are 
trying to develop an immunity to the tsetse fly. This 
will be a great boon to the people of Belgian Congo 
if it can be accymplished. 
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IV 
Points of Discussion 


September 19. We had a good time with Governor 
Engels yesterday. He welcomed us most cordially 
and said a number of things in praise of Protestant 
work that were not expected from the official of a 
Catholic Government. He praised us, for example, 
for our patience and faithfulness in developing a 
higher moral type and declared that Congo needed 
character. In a personal conversation with me after- 
wards, knowing that I was to return to America, he 
said, “Tell them to send us more missionaries at 
onee.” 

And here I pause to remark on a condition that 
has troubled me ever since I got on the Belgian boat. 
I don’t talk French and I have been handicapped 
from the start by my ignorance. French is the 
official tongue here and they have little patience with 
one who has not cared enough about them to learn 
their language. On the boat I was debarred from 
many privileges for the same reason. Often have 
I thought with regret of that enthusiastic professor 
in my college days who tried to teach French to a 
crowd of indifferent young Americans. We should 
worry. English is good enough for us. If these 
people want to talk to us, let them learn a real 
language—such was our attitude. Alas for our 
provincial, supercilious mind! America must wake 
up to the value of other cultures besides its own. A 
good speaking knowledge of a modern tongue other 
than English, preferably French or Spanish or Ger- 
man, ought to be a part of the equipment of every 
young man and woman whom we educate. It is 
evident now that no missionary should go to the 
Congo who cannot speak French. 

After the official reception of the Governor we 
adjourned with him to the river front where we had 
tea. We also unveiled an old iron boiler with the 
remnants of a furnace that was on the B.MS. 
grounds covered with a Union Jack. It certainly 
looked like a mass of junk, a lot of small rusty pipes 
over the furnace, but it assumed a different appear- 
ance when we learned that it was part of the steamer 
“Peace,” the first missionary boat on the Congo. 
Built in England, it was taken apart and in packages 
of seventy pounds was carried the ten days’ journey 
from Matadi to Stanley Pool. Here Grenfell waited 
for the builders to come and set it up. Then after 
months of delay, because the men sent out were 
stricken with fever and died or had to return, Gren- 
fell, though he had never done such a thing, resolved 
to set it up himself and did so. This was the little 
boat that explored so much of the Congo territory 
and opened up the hinterland for missionary work. 
Now the old boiler will be reverently kept as a 
memorial. 


I spoke of adjourning to the riverside for tea. 
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This, by the way, is a regular thing, to stop for tea. 
Every day at 3:30, whatever the Conference is doing, 
it stops for a half hour, goes out and in the shade 
of the yard has tea and cakes. It is very refreshing. 
Then we go back for more work. I wonder how 
that would work at home with the General Assembly, 
or the Quadrennial of the Methodists or the Northern 
Baptist Convention. It might be worthy of a trial. 
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As I look back, I notice that I spoke of the 
“B.M.S.” The letters slipped out without an ex- 
planation because that is the way they always speak 
of organizations down here. They never think 
of using their names. We are known as the 
“A.B.F.M.S.” The British Baptists are the “B.M.S.” 
The Swedes are the “S.M.S.” The Presbyterians are 


“A.P.C.M.” So it goes for the twenty-eight mis- 
sionary organizations that are working here. It is 
the same in business. There is the “H.C.B.” That 


is the “Huileries du Congo Belge,” a great palm 





A PALM OIL PLANTATION ALONG THE CONGO RIVER 


oil company. The “A.B.C.” is the Alimentaire de 
Bas Congo, a supply and hotel company. One has 
to know his alphabet in Congo-land. 

September 22. The Conference is drawing to a 
close. Today we were the guests of the Governor 
at his mansion in Leopoldville West, four miles away. 
He chartered a large river boat to take us down and 
had a train to bring us back, another evidence of 
his sincere interest. 

Now that the Conference is drawing to its close, 
I am reviewing its work and wondering what was 
accomplished. Certainly some great matters were 
discussed. 

One matter was forced labor. Great Government 
projects, such as railroad building and highway 
construction, and large concessions like the copper 
mines, must be supplied with labor. This labor is 
found by going to the village and demanding a 
certain percentage, usually ten per cent. of its men, 
for the work. Willing or unwilling, these men then 
go out to labor for the allotted time. Many of them 
never come back. The conditions are hard and they 
sicken and die. Moreover, after the village has given 
its ten per cent. there is nothing to hinder another 
levy being made soon after for another ten per cent. 
Villages are being depopulated in this way. Great 
concessions are killing the goose which lays the 
golden eggs of their labor supply. It is a new sort 
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of slavery that is developing, and I noted that the 
experienced missionaries spoke of it with the utmost 
concern. The condition is not confined to Belgian 
Congo. The same reports come from French, Portu- 
guese and even English territory. The one bright 
spot was in the report from Liberia, where the Fire- 
stone, an American company, is pursuing a most 
enlightened and just policy. 

Other matters discussed included the cooperation 
of our doctors with the Government in combating 
sleeping sickness, a most important service and one 
that is full of encouragement in its results. Dr. 
Leslie has just shown me a statement in The Outlook 
of August 15, giving a very pessimistic account of 
the ravages of sleeping sickness. An American pro- 
fessor, who apparently has not been here, declares 
that in certain forms the percentage of deaths is 
almost 100 per cent. There is no doubt about the 
seriousness of the disease. It takes rank among the 
great scourges of the world, with bubonic plague 
and yellow fever. The medical men here, however, 
assure me that this statement needs correction. 
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DR. OSTROM INJECTING SERUM FOR SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Taken in time, sleeping sickness can be cured. At 
Banza Manteke four years ago a man was brought 
in who was in a comatose condition. He received 
ten weekly injections of triparsamide, three grams 
each. In six months he carried a load of thirty 
kilograms for twenty-five miles and has had no 
return of the trouble. At Vanga a man, Gamboko 
by name, was in an advanced stage of the disease 
twelve years ago. He was treated with atoxyl, an 
arsenic compound, and tartar emetic. He recovered 
so well that he is still working at the Mission. 
Thousands of cases are being cured, I am told. The 
missionaries believe that 90 per cent can be cured, if 
taken in time. It must be added, however, that the 
number of cases continues to increase. There is more 
sleeping sickness in Congo today than there was 
twenty years ago. 

Other topics were the educational plans and out- 
look. The Government is offering an outline of 
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courses of study in which French is required, one 
the missions must adopt. Literature was discussed 
and the definite policy recommended of making no 
more translations into native dialects of anything 
save the Bible and its helps, together with some 
medical instruction. All other matters, stories, 
scientific primers, nature studies, etc., should be in 
French. Other topics included the development of 
the native church as a self-governing, self-supporting 
and self-propagating body; the raising of standards 
for the native family; increasing the dignity of 
marriage; the recognition of the native church 
leader. Much of value was said regarding these 
matters and my note-book is crowded with the 
wisdom of years of experience; but I must pass 
them now. 

Looking over the Conference as a whole, I am 
impressed with the real unity of this Protestant mis- 
sion work. Here were representatives from at least 
eighteen ecclesiastical bodies with an endless diversity 
of views concerning doctrine, sacraments and pro- 
cedure. Yet here the unities of faith and aim made 
all such divisions seem invisible. They talked of 
Christ. There was no difference in their faith and 
loyalty to the Head of the Church. They talked of 
the native who needed Christ. There was no differ- 
ence in their conviction that he must be soundly 
converted and brought into an intelligent, personal 
relation to Christ. They talked of the native church. 
Again I found no difference in their conviction that 
such a church must be established and that it must 
grow up into independence to express the genius of 
the African, not the western spirit. Thus I could 
go on. Such unities are vital, not formal. They 
show what happens when Christians are pressing 
forward in great common tasks and are pressed upon 
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by stern opposing forces. Then we find that our 
differences are superficial indeed and our unity is 
real and abiding. 

I have been conscious, however, of something lack- 
ing in this great Conference. There has been a 
missing note in the harmony and its absence was 
felt if not understood. There was no man of Africa 
in these counsels. True, there were two men of 
African descent among the American delegates, but 
they were more representative of America than of 
Africa. In reality, this was a gathering of people of 
other races who talked of what they would do for 
Africa and we heard no one speak of what Africa 
would do for itself. I do not suggest that there was 
anything culpable in this condition. Doubtless it 
could not have been otherwise. We have been work- 
ing among a barbaric people for less than fifty years, 
and a native leadership comparable with that in 
China or Burma has not had time to develop. There 
were none who could have joined in such a Con- 
ference as this. Perhaps a conference of white 
people is not the place for them, anyway. Just now, 
on account of the anti-foreign attitude that was 
developed in the Prophet Movement of ten years ago, 
the Government looks with suspicion on anything 
that gives a native much prominence. They fear 
trouble and are “jumpy.” 

Difficult as it may be, I am saying only what some 
of the visitors thought when I say that we hope 
there will soon be conferences for the native leaders, 
such as the Baptist Conference at Sona Bata is 
now setting up for its native preachers, and that 
the next great Conference in Congo of Protestant 
workers from abroad will at least be accompanied by 
another Conference of the heads of an indigenous 
church of Africa. (To be continued) 
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Itinerant Evangelism at Chinese New Year’s 


BY EVERETT S. BURKET OF SOUTH CHINA 





A CHRISTIAN FAMILY AT SUN WU. THE MAN AT THE RIGHT IS 81 YEARS OLD 





HE long Chinese New Year celebration 
this year, running from February 10 to 
24 inclusive, is gone. As_ usual, 
} aN fs | — — have —_ it — 
TPO) son of fruitful evangelistic effort. 
Co) Speaking for our own comparatively 
small sector, the Sun Wu field, in South China, 
openings were more favorable than ever and im- 
mediate response greater, despite communist and 
bandit activities, which for a time threatened to 
thwart plans altogether. 

Two large bands of communists, one numbering 
over 3,000, have been chased back and forth over the 
field for several weeks. The poor people have little 
to choose between the upper millstone of pursuing 
soldiers and the nether stone of escaping communist 
hordes. Both alike help themselves to whatever 
they want—men, money or goods. If perchance they 
get near enough to one another to force an issue, it 
frequently happens that only non-combatants, men, 
women and children, are killed or wounded. It goes 
without saying that as far as the Mission and its 
constituency is concerned, a victory for the com- 
munists would be fatal. A few months ago, for a 
few days only, they actually gained the upper hand. 
Fortunately help came before they got around to 
us, but not until much property was burned and 
many lives lost. Just before New Year’s a large 
gang of them were turned aside only a few miles 
from here. They had two American Catholic priests 
whom they had dragged over the mountains with 
them. On the backs of the two unfortunate men 
were placards labeled, DOWN WITH THE IMPERIALISTS. 
The scare sent many running from the city. Most 
of our Christian workers went into hiding. 
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Despite all this unfavorable background we were 
able to push ahead according to schedule. Three 
separate groups of us, in different parts of the field, 
covered as much ground as we could in nearly two 
weeks. Traveling from village to village, at least 
three or four meetings a day were held by each band. 
Often, where the villages were close together, up- 
wards of eight services were held daily. About 200 
inquirers were listed. Hundreds of tracts were sold 
and given away, along with Gospel portions. 

The hospitality and appreciation of the people 
was, with one or two notable exceptions, heart- 
stirring. In one place where we stayed five days, 
using the place as a center, the group of which the 
writer and four companions were members could 
not persuade the inn-keepers, both Christians, to 
take payment. And of course, into every village 
where we went, special New Year refreshments were 
served us. Sometimes as many as seven or eight 
families, either together or separately, brought out 
their best for us to partake. It must be confessed 
that this is one of the sore trials in such campaigns. 
It keeps one eating almost constantly, many indigest- 
ibles, and wastes a good deal of precious time. But 
any one who knows the Chinese realizes the futility 
of evading such hospitality. To refuse to partake 
gives grave offense and destroys the good effects of 
our visit. Then, too, their courtesy itself makes for 
good feeling and understanding and gives a chance 
to plant the Gospel seed. Several of us were sick at 
times, but strenuous methods enabled us to carry on. 

The usual procedure in this itinerant evangelism 
is very informal. Our party of seven or eight Chris- 
tians, with our ever useful Victrola, peregrinate 
from village to village. Wherever we are welcomed 
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the procession moves into the Ancestral Hall. One 
of the members takes a bell to ring the call to meet- 
The others arrange table 
and benches. The Victrola is started. The crowd 
gradually gathers, from 25 to 100, or it may be 200, 
according to the size of the settlement. The meeting 
is now in full swing. A hymn is sung and prayer 
offered. Then the missionary leads off with a mes- 
sage on the very elementals of faith. The people are 
idolaters. They must first be told of one God. He 
is the Heavenly Father. He loves them. According 
to their own Chinese dictates of filial piety, they owe 
Him fealty. Then one or two others give testimony. 
Or they tell of the supreme revelation in Christ. The 
missionary then gathers up the threads. He drives 
the message home as direct as possible, urging his 
hearers to make a start now and trust God to lead 
them into the truth. He appeals to them to put 
themselves on record. Tracts and Gospels are now 
distributed, some free and others for sale. Enquirers 
are called to the front and a special word and 
prayer given. 

Where co-workers are qualified, the missionary 
keeps as much in the background as possible. Often 
part of the time must be given to show the people 
that we are not preaching a foreign “doctrine.” 
This must be done to answer widespread Soviet 
propaganda. 

The meeting over, village elders then crowd 
forward to conduct us to refreshments, but not with- 
out our first making a great show of refusal. This is 
part of the game of courtesy as generally played! 
Sometimes they bring their dainties into the main 
hall and we eat a selection from the various offerings. 


| At other times we are forced to go from home to 


home, going through the same process at each place 
of nibbling at what is offered. Much tea is drunk. 
At last we are ready to proceed to the next village, 
but occasionally not before some belated family head 
comes tearing along to say that we missed his home 
and must return for further regalement! Thus we 
go on every day for as long as our strength permits, 
or until darkness threatens. Then back to chapel 
five or more miles, where, after a Chinese meal of 
beancurd, rice, chopped green vegetable, pig’s stom- 
ach-lining and other delicacies, an evening service is 
held. Sometimes we stay overnight at a friendly 
native home and relatives and neighbors come in for 
an evening gathering to hear the message. 

Poverty, ignorance and superstition are the deadly 
triumvirate that block progress in China, whether in 
Christian work, government, or other lines. One 
cannot escape the feeling that in view of persistent 
communist propaganda and the difficulty of cen- 
tralized control due to poor communications, graft 
and indifference, the above triad will be fruitful 


'source of danger to the nation for many troubled 


years to come. The Gospel of Christ is the needed 
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antidote. But Christian forces are divided and 
scattered and therefore lack that totality of aggres- 
sive impact which would turn the tide. The Nanking 
Government is making ambitious plans and in many 
cases seeking heroicly to put them in effect. But the 
odds against her are terrific, as far as any wide- 
spread performance is concerned. : 

Take the pressing matter of disbandment of excess 
armies. How can these men be absorbed into a pop- 
ulation already suffering from unemployment? 
Some sections, like our own, are at the mercy of 
bandits, communist and otherwise. The only “pro- 
tection” we have had for months has been that of a 
hired band of kidnappers and bandits. Twice al- 
ready they have fled the city, once at the coming of 
regular government troops in pursuit of communists 
and again at the coming of the communists. It gives 
one a queer sense of unreality and “upside-down- 
ness” when a bandit chieftain with his heavily-armed 
staff and guards with drawn revolvers, comes stalk- 
ing into the mission compound and asks tosee you. As 
they look around the place and seem to size one up, 
one feels close kinship with a ripening plum left on 
the tree until the time comes to pick. They are 
notorious kidnappers, luring their prey from as far 
away as Shanghai and Hongkong. Are such men 
also to be “mustered out” and disbanded? It would 
seem that they must first be provided for, before the 
soldiers are let go. Their name, as well as that of 
the regular soldiers, is Legion, throughout the land. 
This is just an indication of the sort of “Chinese 
puzzles” that Nanking must solve before she can 
hope for a stable government. 

The above seems a far cry from our New Year’s 
evangelistic itinerating. As a matter of fact we are 
all tied up together, ourselves and the work, along 
with Nanking’s pressing problems. Most of us feel 
strongly that the Kingdom of God in China would 
come with greatly accelerated momentum, were we 
only able to work on unretarded by such unsettled 
conditions as now obtain. (As I write, three soldiers 
who had murdered their officer somewhere below us, 
and who passed the house a few minutes ago, got 
into difficulties with bandits just outside the city. 
One was killed and another captured, while the third 
got away. One of the bandits was shot through the 
thigh and they brought him into our hospital.) 

We are by no means cast down. God has a way 
of making things turn out for the best, if only we 
do our part. The danger is that we have too low an 
ideal of what our part really is. Perhaps the very 
difficulties that try us so may be the means of 
stirring us to greater vision and fidelity to meet the 
increased demands. Difficulty and opposition are 
no excuse for faltering in the face of our great 
Kingdom task. Let the friends at home not fail to 
rally to the support of missionary work in China 
and everywhere. That way comes revival. 
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THE SHINTO CEREMONY AT THE GROUND-BREAKING FOR THE NEW YOKOHAMA BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


A Significant Ground-Breaking Ceremony in Yokohama Pie 


Missions from Dr. Charles B. Tenny of Japan Japan. As will be seen from the pictures, Dr. Tenny 
are of more than passing interest. They show himself was an active participant in this ceremony 
an impressive ceremony which occurred recently in which was attended by many notable Japanese, in- 
Yokohama when the National City Bank of New’ cluding Mayor Ariyoshi, of Yokohama, the well- 
York, a financial institution with worldwide connec- known Christian statesman, end representatives of 


Tt accompanying photographs received by tions, broke ground for its new branch building in 





THE CHRISTIAN CEREMONY AT THE GROUND-BREAKING FOR THE NEW YOKOHAMA BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK. DR. CHARLES B. TENNY IS OFFERING THE DEDICATION PRAYER. JUST TO THE RIGHT OF HIM STANDS 
MAYOR ARIYOSHI OF YOKOHAMA 
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the American colony in the city. First came the 
ceremony by the Shinto priests, marked by all the 
dignity and impressiveness of this ancient faith in 
Japan. Then came a Christian ceremony in which 
Dr. Tenny offered the dedication prayer. It is diffi- 
cult for Christians in America to appreciate the full 
significance of this occasion. Here was a great com- 
mercial organization with far-reaching international 
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contacts dedicating the ground for its new building 
with a Shinto ceremony and a Christian ceremony, 
with prayer by an outstanding Baptist missionary. 
It is another indication of the growing fraternity of 
interest between Japan and the United States and a 
recognition that the ties that bind the two nations 
must reflect not only sound business principles but 
also ethical idealism. 





The Chekiang-Shanghai Convention 


REPORTED BY E. H. CLAYTON 






26 in Kinhwa, the station farthest re- 
B)) moved from the center of the Baptist 
os y. ( -_ in the ae of wares as = 
IAEA Of most particular interest to both the 
COYoy Mission and Convention alike because 
of the fact that the work in this station is that for 
which the Convention first assumed entire respon- 
sibility. Further interest centered in Kinhwa be- 
cause this station had suffered so severely and en- 
dured so calmly and patiently during the past two 
years of political disturbance. Christians were 
mobbed, residences used as stables, schools confiscated 
and one at a later date partly burned, the church 
was desecrated and severely damaged, and only the 
fact that the doctor was needed for his professional 
skill saved him from a firing squad when he boldly 
admitted that he was a Christian. A desire to see 
the work of these consecrated Chinese missionaries, 
to understand their needs and problems through 
first-hand knowledge, joined with the promise of the 
most interesting trip in all East China to attract to 
Kinhwa a large and representative group of dele- 
gates from the various stations. 

Most of the delegates gathered at Hangchow, 
where for several days preceding the Convention the 
evangelistic, educational and executive committees 
were meeting. From Hangehow the journey began 
by steamer up the Chien Tang River, fifty miles to 
Dong Lu, the head of steam navigation. Here we 
were met and accompanied for the rest of the way by 
4 missionary of the native home mission society who 


Scien HE annual meeting was held March 23- 
oe ; 
cans 




















had walked 600 li, 200 miles, across the mountains to 
be with us and to report on his work. 

Arriving in the early evening the party trans- 
ferred from the steamer to Chien Tang River Pull- 
mans, large flat-bottom boats with five sections of 
plain board berths on each side, a lower and an 
upper berth to each section, making twenty berths 
in all. The aisle between is about six feet wide and 
here the dozen or more boatmen stretch out for the 
night. Baggage is stowed away beneath the floor, a 
very suitable place until it is wanted. Any con- 
veniences needed en route must be taken by each 
passenger. The boat is towed, poled, rowed, pushed 
and sailed according to the state of the wind, water 
and river banks. 

The great conch shell horn sounded before day- 
light, announcing the starting hour, and with much 
shouting of men, grinding of gravel and stone, bump- 
ing of nearby boats and clatter of poles upon rock 
and landing wharf, the second stage of the journey 
began. The far-famed Seven Li Gorge (so-called 
because although seventy li in length the distance 
is traversed more quickly than is the usual seventy 
li) lay before us. The beauty of the scenery, the 
ever-changing aspect of rushing water, towering 
mountains, precipitous cliffs, secluded valleys and 
little villages clinging with precarious footing to 
the hillsides and seeming to overhang the water’s 
edge, made a long-.0-be-remembered sight. The hills 
were ablaze with azaleas, and high up among the 
rocks in springy places thickets of bridal wreath 
added charm to the picture. 
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The second night was passed anchored near a lit- 
tle river village where at evening time craft of all 
kinds crowd in for mutual protection and company 
until the morning light shall reveal the rock-strewn 
channel of the river, and at the same time scatter 
the doers of evil who prowl the river at night. 

During the third day nearly the whole party of 
delegates walked along the river bank and through 
the pleasant fields which now began to spread out 
over the uplands, fields scented with the fragrance 
of the flowering peach, golden with acres of mustard 
and a-flutter with myriads of birds. On this trip 
two of the party who are interested in birds identi- 
fied over fifty different kinds. At evening the boats 
arrived at Lan Chi, at the forks of the river, the 
most important town in this part of the province, 
and were met by the entertainment committee of the 
Kinhwa chureh, who had provided transportation 
up the smaller river to Kinhwa. Here, too, we were 
joined by other delegates from all over the Kinhwa 
field who accompanied us for the remainder of the 
journey. Upon arrival at Kinhwa late the next 
afternoon we found ourselves just in time for a wel- 
come tea and reception given by the Kinhwa Station 
Committee, who were already welcoming and con- 
gratulating one of the younger pastors and a sixty- 
three year old member of his church who, having 
missed the boat, had walked 400 li carrying their 
bedding with them and arriving before the boat 
which they had missed. 

The next three days were spent in quiet fellowship, 
in the deepening of devotional life, in the study of 
the work and problems of the convention, in hearing 
reports and in transacting business. During recesses 
it was a pleasure to go over the Mission plant, to 
visit the hospital, schools and church, and to note 
the splendid work which is being carried on by this 
devoted band of Christian workers. Buildings in 
splendid repair, efficiency in organization, an un- 
conquerable spirit and deep devotion to the cause of 
Christ evidently mark the Kinhwa work. The esteem 
in which the whole station holds Miss Relyea, the 
lone foreign worker, and the missionaries who have 
served there before, was evidenced on every hand. 

In the convention five things seem to stand out as 
of striking interest. Most welcome to the mission- 
aries was the quiet but complete and effective as- 
sumption of responsibility for the whole work of the 
convention by the Chinese organization. There has 
been for some years a growing sense of responsibility 
upon the part of the leaders, but never before has 
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it been so pronounced as it appeared to be this year, 
when the least suggestion of a lack of appreciation 
of the present situation met with a plain and un- 
equivocal reminder that they themselves must bear 
the responsibility. 

Notable also was the part taken in the convention 
discussions by the women workers. They are not 
many, but the quality of their participation makes 
a lasting impression. 

Consecration to Christian work was apparent on 
every hand. Sacrifice for the work’s sake was de- 
manded and gladly made. One man who could at 
any time double or even triple his salary by going 
into other Christian work said plainly that he would 
like a raise in salary but that he would stay by the 
convention for whatever they could pay him. There 
is no turning back among these men. 

A fourth impression was that of the earnestness 
with which the convention took up the problem of 
religion in the schools. Most welcome was the un- 
equivocal statement, plainly made and never op- 
posed, that the schools must be Christian, and that 
if we cannot maintain them as such we shall close 
them. Happily we have not come to that place, but 
the determination to keep them for the purpose for 
which they were founded and are supported ean only 
add confidence. 

More impressive perhaps than these things was 
the meeting of the native missionary society. The 
work has expanded, the budget been met, the workers 
are filled with enthusiasm and quickened in spirit 
by the great opportunity and their success and joy 
in meeting it. Pastor Dzang held the meeting spell- 
bound by his recital of trials and blessings, of heavy 
loads and burdens lightened, of persecution and 
grace to bear, of gates closed but hearts opened, of 
sin-burdened people and saving power of sacrifice 
and joy in service. I left at 11:15 at night and they 
were still going strong. 

One left Kinhwa with the feeling that progress is 
assured. Eminent qualities of leadership, consecra- 
tion to the task, zeal and enthusiasm and joy in the 
work, willingness to sacrifice for it, determination to 
bear the responsibility successfully,—these things 
make the Chekiang-Shanghai Convention a power 
for Christ in this province. Small in numbers, weak 
at many points with the weakness of youth and in- 
experience, but firm and strong in its grip upon 
life, and knowing the source of its power, the con- 
vention may confidently be expected to lead in Bap- 
tist work with increasing effectiveness and success. 
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JOHN FROST GIVING INSTRUCTION IN ARROW THROWING AT THE KEUKA WORLD WIDE GUILD HOUSE PAKTY 


The Eastern Pilgrimage of a New Indian 


a re was an inspiriting call to 
a renewed consecration to those 
Christian ideals that impelled 

Judson to take up his lonely task in 

Burma and sent Peck to the Western 

frontiers, in the message which Rev. 

John Frost (Plenty Crows) brought to 

the young people in Sunday school, Y. 

M. C. A., Ambassador and World Wide 

Guild groups during his extensive itiner- 

ary last summer. This long tour had 

been arranged for him by the Field 

Activities Division and the Department 

of Missionary Education. Mr. Frost 

is a native Indian missionary among the 

Crow Indians, commissioned by the 

American Baptist Home Mission Socie- 

ty. Converted thirteen years ago, he 

has been a shepherd to his people eight 
years. 

“T cannot speak the name of Jesus 
with a war bonnet on,” said Plenty 
Crows as he neared the close of one of 
the score of addresses he delivered. On 
special occasions he had consented to 
wear the ceremonial regalia of a Crow 
chief in order to make vivid the life 
and customs of his people before Dr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt came among 
them as heralds of the gospel. 


By COE HAYNE 


Frequently Plenty Crows made refer- 
ence to the young women whom the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society sent to 
the Crow field in the early years of the 
work there. He drew a contrast be- 
tween their missionary devotion and the 
greed of some of the whites who came 
among the Reservation Indians to ex- 
ploit them for personal profit. 

The Crow pastor of Montana made 
a deep impression on his hearers by the 
sincerity of his faith and his profound 
conviction that in Christ only is there 
salvation for his people. He spoke in- 
timately of experiences through which 
he had passed both as a sun worshiper 
and a follower of the Good Shepherd. 
After describing an incident of his boy- 
hood marked by a severe physical 
sacrifice under the direction of his 
mother, he made a plea for a higher 
appreciation of the beauties and whole- 
someness of the religion founded by 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Camp and Assembly leaders reported 
that the effect of Plenty Crows’ mes- 
sages could be noted in the prayers of 
the boys and girls in their group de- 
votional periods. Plenty Crows had 
many informal conversations with these 


youthful delegates to the assemblies. 
Without question, he brought to them a 
new and helpful conception of the char- 
acter and aspirations of the Indian. 
The revival by Plenty Crows of the 
ancient Indian game of arrow throwing 
was fully appreciated by Baptist camp- 
ers of all ages. He brought with him 
from Montana a set of heavy steel 
pointed, feathered arrows which he and 
some of his fellow tribesmen con- 
structed specially for this Eastern trip. 
Plenty Crows’ itinerary included the 
New York State Assembly at Cook 
Academy, Montour Falls, N. Y.; Cen- 
tral Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn.: 
First Baptist Church, Hampton Falls, 
N. H.; the Rockingham Y. M. C. A. 
Camp, Kingston, N. H.; Royal Ambas- 
sador Camp, Ocean Park, Me.; Central 
Square and First Baptist Churches of 
Portland, Me.; World Wide Guild 
House Party, Keuka Park, N. Y.; the 
Tuscarora Indian Reservation, N. Y.;: 
the Michigan Baptist State Assembly, 
Kalamazoo College; the Berrien Coun- 
ty Sunday School Boys’ Camp, “Camp 
Warren,” Benton Harbor, Mich.; and 
Bond Divinity Chapel of the University 
of Chicago. 
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With Mr. Alton L. Miller, president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
Plenty Crows was decorated with the 
Three Year Emblem of the Royal Am- 
bassador Camp, Ocean Park. At Keuka 
Park, Plenty Crows conferred upon the 
Keuka College and the World Wide 
Guild House Party the Indian name 
“Awa - Bea - Aho,” a free translation in 
English being, “A Land Filled with 
Good Women.” 


A Notable Ministry to Seamen 


Rev. O. M. Tressler, missionary to the 
seamen in the Port of Philadelphia, dur- 
ing three months visited 287 ships, the 
total men in these crews numbering 
11,701. He put on board these ships 
17,220 second-hand magazines. He 
supervised 25 evangelistic services, at- 
tended by various groups of Christian 
Endeavorers, a total of 300 visitors, 
there being a total attendance of 1867. 
He made 195 bedside visits to seamen 
in hospitals, and conducted the funeral 
service for two seamen that died in 
hospitals. Mr. Tressler makes the fol- 
lowing statement about this ministry: 

“To follow his vocation the man who 
goes to sea must deprive himself of 
much. He sacrifices home life with its 
comforts and advantages; the social life 
is unnatural and circumscribed; the 
physical risks are great, but they are 
small compared with the moral risks 
that surround him. Every seaport is a 
cesspool that reeks with temptation. 
Therefore, our work is to safeguard 
these men as they come into the danger 
zone. Our efforts are fourfold: First, 
to safeguard our sailors, as they come 
ashore, from those of the underworld 
who would rob them of their self-re- 
spect. Second, while ashore to provide 
them with a good home, with clean 
surroundings and wholesome entertain- 
ment and Christian influence. Third, 
to provide them with those little com- 
forts such as papers, magazines and 
books which are greatly appreciated; 
Fourth, to erect a defence in the hearts 
of our sailor boys that will make them 
proof against temptation, and give 
them victory through loyalty to Christ. 

“Meeting. thousands of men each 
week as I am privileged to do, I find 
many whose lives have gotten into a 
perplexing tangle, and of all men I 
would be most miserable did I not 
know a sufficient Christ who is able 
to set the captive free. I am thinking 


of the fearful havoc wrought every- 
where by the older kind of lawbreakers 
and the present bootleggers who prey on 
the sailors when ashore. Tragic indeed 
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is the sight of the wreckage drifting 
along the waterfront,. where the sailor 
is often the victim of the holdup and 
the thug, and I have recently visited 
such victims in the hospital suffering 
broken bones, fractured skulls and 
bruised bodies, caused by those para- 
sites of society and denizens of the 
underworld. Such treatment of our 
sailor boys is not fair and the church 
of Christ should take immediate steps 


' to have this evil brought to an end. 


“Should we not here act as the Good 
Samaritan and rescue these men from 
the underworld? This is a real chal- 
lenge to the Church.” 


Mount Hermon Federate School of 
Missions 

The 23rd annual session of the Mount 
Hermon Federate School of Missions 
was held July 6 to 13 inclusive at 
Mount Hermon, Cal. Mrs. C. W. Brin- 
stad, the popular and gracious chair- 
man, presided, ably assisted by Mrs. W. 
E. Crouser, vice chairman. There are 
nine regular cooperating denominations 
but the school was attended by many 
outside these denominations. 

Three days before the school opened 
the conference grounds were menaced 
on three sides by uncontrolled forest 
fires. Hundreds of people left the 
grounds and many others were afraid 
to come. Because of the fire hazard 
the popular evening meetings were only 
about half as large as usual and the 
numbers attending the children’s and 
young women’s classes were greatly re- 
duced. The full time adult registration, 
however, was only ten less than last 
year. The attendance at classes was 
practically one hundred percent. 

The opening session of the school 
Saturday afternoon was followed by 
an outdoor pageant, “The Purpose of 
the Church,” written by Mrs. R. W. 
Blosser, a gifted member of the Com- 
mittee. Dr. Harvey H. Guy of Berke- 
ley gave the keynote of the Conference 
in his Sunday morning sermon, through 
a profound discussion of the subject, 
“The Orient turns to Christianity.” 
This was followed Sunday evening by a 
brilliant address on “The Missionary 
Motive” by Dr. W. E. Crouser, Lu- 
theran pastor in San Jose. Mr. Theo- 
dore Fieldbrave, a native of India and 
a third generation Christian, led the 
Bible study. 

Mrs. Geo. Boroughs, assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Pettit, conducted the 
children’s program for the week. Miss 
Thelma Wagner conducted the daily 
Bible class for young women. Mrs. 
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Hallie Linn Hill of New York, who 
knows the “Crowded Ways” perhaps 
as no one else does, led the Home Study 
and drew from her own rich experience 
of a long and studious life illustrations 
of the problems of the city. 

The study “From Jerusalem to Jeru- 
salem” was presented by Mrs. Charles 
W. Williams of Portland, Oregon, who 
was a delegate to the Jerusalem Con- 
ference and who from her first hand 
knowledge of that epoch-making gather- 
ing thrilled the women with the impli- 
cations of such a conference and what 
it should mean in our own thinking. 
Mrs. Williams’ evening address on 
“Looking Out From Jerusalem” was 
masterful and soul-searching. 

Mrs. Josephine M. Stearns of New 
York gave an interesting address on the 
new National Organization of Protestant 
Church Women. Mrs. C. Edward 
Holmes of “The House of Church Wo- 
men” of the San Francisco Diocese 
was given a most sympathetic hearing 
on the subject of “Church Unity.” 
Hon. T. M. Wright, author of the 
Wright Enforcement Act, of San Jose, 
California, addressed the school on 
Temperance and also on Missions in 
China, where his daughter is stationed. 

The Sunset Hour with missionaries 
was beautifully conducted each evening 
on the Missions Inn veranda and in the 
glow of the setting sun. The speakers 
were Miss Adela Ballard, Mrs. W. B. 
Stewart, Miss Roberta Barr, Miss Mil- 
dred Cummings and Mrs. Theodore 
Fieldbrave. 

Dr. Francis E. Russell, educational 
director of Mount Hermon Association, 
was constant in helpfulness throughout 
the week and for this as well as for the 
courtesies extended by Mr. Price, the 
general manager, the members of the 
Committee are deeply grateful—Mrs. 
Rawlins Cadwallader. 


ww x 


Dr. CuHartes E. Tinciey of the 
Home Mission Society reports that on 
a recent trip to Dayton, Ohio, he visited 
a group of Baptists who have been 
worshiping in the Czechoslovak Church 
in the Firestone Park District. They 
have been led by Rev. George E. Enter- 
line of the Kenmore Church and are de- 
sirous of organizing an English-speak- 
ing church in the community. Over 60 
people, mostly adults, are enrolled in 
the Sunday school. The situation is in- 
teresting in that a foreign-speaking body 
is in some respects fostering a religious 
interest in behalf of a group of old-stock 
Americans. 
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Cleveland Already Alert 


Plans have already been launched for 
next year’s Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, May 28 to June 2. 
Never before has the work of assem- 
bling the machinery, upon the perfect 
functioning of which depends the effi- 
cient dispatch of business, the comfort 
and accommodation of delegates and 
visitors, and the awakening of interest 
in the annual gathering, been begun at 
so early a date. As a result it is ex- 
pected that the 1930 Convention will 
set a new record for attendance and 
completeness of arrangement. 

The committee on arrangements, con- 
sisting of Dr. Maurice A. Levy, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Convention, 
Dr. W. H. Bowler, executive secretary 
of the Board of Missionary Coopera- 
tion, and Mr. J. Willard Baker of Paw- 
tucket, a member of the executive com- 
mittee, spent July 16 in the Lake City 
in conference with the local denemina- 
tional leaders. The committee sub- 
sequently expressed the greatest enthu- 
siasm over the spirit in which Cleve- 
land Baptists were approaching next 
year’s event. Already plans were afoot 
for a drive throughout their home state 
of Ohio with a view to arousing interest 
and securing a record-breaking delega- 
tion. These plans contemplated putting 
volunteer workers into the field who 
would seek to bring home to all Ohio 
Baptists the significance of the Conven- 
tion, which will be the principal event 
in the centenary celebration of the 
Cleveland Baptist Association. 

Reviewing the facilities for conven- 
tion gatherings, the committee reported 
that these were complete and compre- 
hensive. Warm tribute was paid to the 
officials of the Cleveland Civic Audi- 
torium for their unfailing courtesy and 
the expenditure of time in showing the 
committee visitors about the vast struc- 
ture. This Civic Auditorium, planned 
primarily for convention purposes, is 
said to be the most modern building of 
its kind in the world. It is equipped for 
every possible convention requirement 
and is within easy distance of the prin- 
cipal hotels and business centers. The 
main auditorium, a colossal chamber, 
seats 12,500 persons with comfort. The 
main floor seats are arranged in sixteen 
blocks, separated by wide gangways, and 


a similar system has been applied to the 
great open gallery. It is illuminated by 
a battery of tri-colored electric bulbs 
placed behind glass ceiling panels, which 
diffuse and project the light into every 
corner without confusing shadows. The 
hall is equipped with what is said to be 
the largest “single voice” pipe organ in 
the world. The acoustic properties are 
excellent both for speaking and music. 

Adjoining the main auditorium by 
way of the stage, which serves both, is 
a smaller hall seating 3,000 persons. A 
gigantic sound-proof curtain isolates 
each from the other when both are in 
use. There is another smaller auditori- 
um seating 700 persons, as well as a 
large number of rooms of various sizes 
for conference purposes. 

The building has ample space for 
housing exhibits. Not only is there a 
large exhibition hall equipped with 
forty service stations for compressed 
air, vacuums, electricity for decorations, 
power and illumination, gas, hot and 
cold water, etc., but two roomy corri- 
dors extending the length of the main 
auditorium on each side, and shut off 
from it by sound-proof doors, are also 
available for exhibits, while more may 
be placed in certain parts of the spa- 
cious foyer. There is an attractive lounge 
furnished with comfortable chairs, where 
delegates may sit and chat, renew old 
friendships and discuss business trans- 
acted or pending. Other personal con- 
veniences include shower baths, barber 
shop, lockers, check room and so forth. 

Among the plans under consideration 
by the Cleveland Committee is one 
which involves the training of a choir 
numbering 2,000 or more voices, with 
the possibility of a large volunteer 
orchestra to go with it. No wonder the 
visiting committeemen were impressed. 
Cleveland Baptists have a way with 


them. 
Wye w 


“OUR EVANGELISTIC work has been 
greatly handicapped this past year by 
the cholera and small-pox epidemics,” 
reports Rev. B. M. Samuel of Cumbum, 
South India. He is the pastor of the 
church in the field where Dr. and Mrs. 
John Newcomb gave some of the most 
fruitful years of their lives, and tells of 
the great loss that is felt because of the 
loss of these missionaries. 
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A Successful Year at Emmanuel 
House 


BY T. D. KING, MINISTER IN CHARGE 


Emmanuel House, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has completed another year of service 
to the community. In many ways the 
year has been the best for many years. 
It has been one of spiritual growth for 
both workers and people. The religious 
services have been well attended. Just 
after Thanksgiving a week of evangel- 
istic meetings was held with gratifying 
results. Many were led into the Chris- 
tian life and the meetings had a real 
religious educational value for the many 
who attended. 

The Mothers’ Club, as always, has 
filled a large place in the lives of its 
members, but this year has been excep- 
tional in the attendance and the spirit 
of the members. It has been a joy to 
see the growth of the Young People’s 
Society in numbers and spiritual power. 
The young people have contributed 
much to the work of the House. The 
Sunday school has had a full staff of 
efficient teachers and the attendance has 
been good. The Week Day School of 
Religion and. Saturday Bible Industrial 
School have been well attended and 
afford an opportunity for a training that 
is very valuable. The kindergarten 
with the coming of a regular kinder- 
garten teacher has grown to its normal 
size and is ministering to the younger 
children of the community. 

The clubs and classes during the 
week have rendered a valuable service 
to the many who attend them. The 
Men’s Club has had a good year. We 
are more and more convinced that if 
there could be enough such clubs over 
the city many of the problems that are 
troubling us would be solved. The 
clinics have rendered their usual splen- 
did service to a large number of chil- 
dren. Through the generosity and co- 
operation of members and organizations 
of the church, improvements have been 
made in the equipment of the House, 
and the workers have been able to help 
several over hard places in their lives. 
The helpful spirit of the pastor and peo- 
ple of Emmanuel Church has been en- 
couraging and has made possible much 
that has been done. 

www 

THE MEDICAL report for the Lahu and 
Wa Mission of Upper Burma has been 
received. Dr. Richard Buker reports 
the total number of treatments for the 
eight months under report as 9,840. 
Malaria and the results of malaria have 
been very prominent during the year. 
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THESE SMILES BELONG TO THE MISSES HARRIET BARRINGTON, MAYBELLE 

CULLEY, ANNA LONG, ALTA RAGON, ANNA JOHNSON, JENNIE ADAMS, MARY 

THOMAS, HATTIE MAY PRICE, AGNES ANDERSON, HAZEL MANN, FLORA ERNST, 
AND HAZEL SHANK 


From Many Lands 


I want to tell you about the annual 
meeting of our Rangoon Burmese Wo- 
man’s Society. Just when it was time 
for the women to leave their homes the 
rain came down in torrents and con- 
tinued for several hours. I decided 
that there would be no meeting but, 
much to my surprise, 30 women came 
wading through the rain and water, ab- 
solutely drenched but happy in spite of 
that. We had one of the best meetings 
we have ever had.—Mary Phillips, Ran- 
goon, Burma. 


The campus of the Mary Colby 
School continues to strike visitors as 
one of the prettiest in Japan. Recent- 
ly we held a school cleaning day and all 
students and teachers spent the morn- 
ing with scrubbing implements until the 
inside shone; then the grounds on the 
outside were cleaned up. It was a jolly 
time for everyone and we certainly felt 
better acquainted after dusting ceilings, 


washing windows and picking weeds to- 
gether—Ruth Ward, Yokohama, Japan. 


For the first time we have had a ser- 
vice with responsive readings. The peo- 
ple all loved it and many asked to have 
another. We should love to have dis- 
carded copies of special services—the 
more the better—Nona Finney, Mau- 
bin, Burma. 


The Mission Reference Committee 
has voted to let me do the country dis- 
pensary work I have long wanted to do. 
The inland villages are filled with so 
many thousands of people suffering 
from all kinds of ailments who never 
hope to see a doctor, much less to get 
to a hospital for the necessary treat- 
ments. Their suffering has stirred my 
heart and made me long to do some- 
thing to help them. I have been on 
two trips; the first one on the Chaoyang 
field where we treated more than 3000 
people, and the second one in the Namle 
field where we treated more than 1500 
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people. The Chinese are back of the 
work and have voted to provide a na- 
tive nurse and the money for the neces- 
sary free medicines.—Fannie Northcott, 
Swatow, South China. 


One day I was talking to one of the 
girls here in the school about life work, 
and she told me that she wanted to be 
an evangelist and go to Singapore, but 
that her parents opposed her because 
they were not Christians. Just a few 
days after that her mother was con- 
verted at a woman’s meeting and now 
her father is interested. She is so happy 
because it looks as if God were prepar- 
ing the way for her.—Florence Webster, 
Ningpo, East China. 


I think I have told you before about 
our Ruth Djang, one of our girls whose 
beautiful spirit and consecrated life 
have meant so much to our school and 
church. Through her leadership 54 of 
our girls joined the Pocket Testament 
League agreeing to read a chapter daily. 
About 30 of these determined to try to 
lead one more to Christ before the end 
of the year. Just at dusk each evening 
these girls come slipping into our little 
meeting room, drop to their knees, sing 
a hymn softly, pray silently as long as 
they wish and slip out quietly one by 
one.—Louise Campbell, Kaying, South 
China. 


Recently we held a sale and lawn 
social to raise money for the much 
needed lockers to take the place of the 
milk boxes in which the students had 
kept their books and clothes ever since 
our nurses’ home was built in 1917. The 
boys of Central Philippine College Trade 
School made and installed our lockers 
to bring true a dream of many years.— 
Flora Ernst, lloilo, Philippine Islands. 


One encouraging result of our meet- 
ings with the women is the cultivation 
of the habit of prayer. When I first 
came to Suifu only four of our women 
would lead in prayer, but since our 
helpers have been stressing the influence 
of prayer, there are now a dozen women 
who have courage to lead.—Lettie 
Archer, Suifu, West China. 


In spite of inconveniences due to the 
condition of the buildings and to the 
process of repair after the cyclone, we 
have had this year more in-patients 
than ever before. There have been 
1,775 in the hospital and 16,928 in our 
three village dispensaries. As soon as 
repairs are finished we hope to start 
work on the new section of the hospital. 
—Lena Benjamin, Nellore, South India. 
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Last year at this time we thought that 
we might have to put the patients on the 
floor, for we had no bedding, no cloth- 
ing and no equipment for the new hospi- 
tal. After much prayer and planning, 
the Chinese staff decided to ask their 
friends to help equip the new hospital. 
Old bedsteads, tables and stools were 
revarnished and a few cupboards were 
made. With the help of the White 
Cross women our wards now look very 
clean and sanitary.—Esther Hokanson, 
Ningpo, East China. 


One important change that has come 
to the city of Madras has been the in- 
troduction of free and compulsory edu- 
cation. The mission schools are 
crowded with children, and the oppor- 
tunity for Christian education seems to 
be limited only by our equipment and 
means. The Sunday schools also are 
flourishing and are a source of great 
encouragement.—Julia Bent, Madras, 
South India. 


I have been in India only long enough 
to get a few first impressions. One 
touches on every hand caste and the 
conditions which it brings. I dislike the 
caste marks on the foreheads, for they 
disfigure many fine faces. The idea of 
work is so different from ours; even the 
most progressive have not gotten away 
from the idea that manual labor is de- 
grading. The condition of the women 
is, of course, strikingly obvious wher- 
ever we turn—Maude McDaniel, 
Ongole, South India. 


Our nurses are easily persuaded to 
study the Bible and Christianity. Many 
of them are Christians, some inquirers, 
but all attend the daily ward prayers 
and church and Sunday school: Some 
of the boys have been carried away by 
communism of late, but our teachers 
are doing their best to interest them in 
Christianity—Charlotte Larner, Shao- 
hsing, China. 


We are so happy over our new Ford, 
for it makes such a difference in our 
work and life. Twenty-five girls come 
to school in it, most of whom could 
not come to school unless they were 
brought in this way, for their parents 
are very strict. They are girls from the 
influential families whose testimony will 
tell in the days to come. The new car 
is as good as a new worker on our staff. 
—Elizabeth Vickland, Nowgong, Assam. 


Our training school must be kept up 
to government standards if our nurses 
are to be recognized as registered nurses 
in the Islands. For this reason our in- 
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struction is carried on according to gov- 
ernment requirements. We are proud 
of our girls when we see them in their 
neat white uniforms on graduation 
night, but our joy is even more complete 
when we hear of the splendid work 
they are doing on their fields of service. 
—Jennie Adams, Capiz, Philippine Is- 
lands. 


Everywhere in our section the officials 
are throwing away the idols and board- 
ing up the temples. Nevertheless very 
few of the officials are Christians. The 
idols have lost their power with the 
educated men, many of whom have 
traveled extensively. Because they feel 
that the worship of idols is a cause of 
backwardness among the people, they 
want it stopped. Now the women are 
saying to us, “We cannot worship our 
gods any more; we will have to worship 
your God.” Isn’t that a challenging op- 
portunity?—Marguerite Everham, Swa- 
tow, South China. 


The campus looks queer with most of 
the open spaces turned into vegetable 
gardens and our artistic buildings ris- 
ing out of a frame of beans and wheat. 
The purpose is to make the place unfit 
as a drill ground for the soldiers. I 
understand that it was the girls who 
pulled the university through the trying 
days of the last two years, steadied the 
conservatives and kept the student body 
from going to pieces. It seems that we 
were wiser than we knew when we 
opened the doors of this institution to 
women.—Sara Downer, Chengtu, West 
China. 


The work in the church is really go- 
ing forward this year. Enthusiasm was 
aroused first when the church was re- 
decorated. Since then we have had the 
Preachers’ Retreat of this Kityang 
field. A Woman’s Missionary Society 
has been organized with more than 40 
women at the meetings, and the Sunday 
school has been graded. These with a 
teacher training class have helped to 
create interest and enthusiasm. Last 
Sunday 20 were baptized —Katherine 
E. Bohn, Kityang. South China. 


We visited one factory where the girls 
were weaving those lovely wide sashes, 
using foot power looms which took all 
their strength to run. They earn 50 
cents a day and live, 14 in a room, in 
a dormitory connected with the factory. 
They did not look unhappy, and from 
what I am told many of them are bet- 
ter off than they are in their farm homes 
where they have to work in the fields 
from morning to night, often standing 
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knee deep in the foul smelling water 
which covers the rice fields. Americans 
do not realize how much they have to 
be thankful for—Lucy Russell, Osaka, 
Japan. 

We are very happy to report that our 
first high school class is going strong 
with 17 girls enrolled. We are very 
crowded, of course, and next year some 
of the classes will have to meet under 
the trees, but we are forward looking 
and exult in the face of progress. This 
is our first high school class in Assam.— 
Elizabeth Vickland, Nowgong, Assam. 


A week ago we went to Jaladanki, a 
village of the lowest outcastes, to start 
a woman’s society among the Christian 
women there. After we had sent out all 
the children to learn hymns and had 
emphatically told all the men that this 
was not for them, and had shooed out 
all the uninvited —guests, we started. 
They sang a hymn and finally three 
women got up courage enough to pray. 
This was their first meeting and their 
first experience -at doing anything for 
themselves. It is our aim to lead them 
out until they feel able to lead their 
own weekly gatherings, but oh, how 
much they need help. Remember these 
are all illiterate women—coolies from 
the lowest strata of society—but they 
have put on Christ’s name and we want 
them to grow into the likeness of Christ. 
—Grace Bullard, Kavali, South India. 


Every girl physically able is giving 
service this summer to the Kizu Kaik- 
wan. The third year girls have a Daily 
Vacation Bible School. When I look 
back over the year I feel as if I had 
climbed a whole range of mountain 
peaks.—Amnn Kludt, Osaka, Japan. 





FROM NELLORE MISS OLIVE JONES, DR. 

LENA BENJAMIN, MISS HELEN BEN- 

JAMIN, MISS ANNIE MAGILTON AND DR. 
LENA ENGLISH SEND GREETINGS 
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The Japanese Daily Vacation Bible School in Seattle 
By SUMIRE OKASAKI 


HE three weeks’ session of our 

Church Vacation School has just 
closed. The last few years the Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools were held in the 
afternoon, but this year the time was 
changed to the morning and the change 
has been very satisfactory. 

I am going to write about our school 
at length because we have felt our work 
has centered about it for the last month. 
The day after the public schools of 
Seattle were closed, we had registration 
of the boys and girls for the vacation 
school. Announcements were carried 
home by Sunday school children and 
advertisement articles put in the Jap- 
anese newspapers, but on the day of 
registration only about 35 children came 
to be registered. 

It seemed as though the morning 
hours would probably not work out for 
the best, but the following Monday, on 
June 17th, there were 135 boys and girls 
and an enrolment of 138. We had 12 
teachers and 5 helpers to assist us in 
the work that first day. Each child 
was given a New Testament and asked 
to bring it to school each day to be 
used as the text-book. To create 
regular attendance and to encourage the 
bringing of Testaments, a large chart 
was made with four thermometer scales. 
Two of these were for the boys and two 
for the girls. Each day a count of the 
boys and girls and the number of Testa- 
ments brought by each was made at the 
close of the assembly period and the 
numbers marked on the chart. Blue 
ribbons were used for the boys and pink 
ribbons were used for the girls. It was 
with great interest that they watched 
the ribbons go up and down. The boys 
were eager that they have the ribbons 
go up on their side and the girls were 
determined their ribbons should go up 
higher than the boys’. The number of 
boys and girls enrolled was almost the 
same so it made the competition very 
interesting. 

The girls reached an attendance of 
109 and the boys’ highest for one day 
was 98. There were 115 girls enrolled 
and 112 boys enrolled at the end of our 
school period. The highest attendance 


on any one day was 205 boys and girls 
and 18 teachers and helpers, making a 
total on that day of 223. 

The songs were all printed on large 
sheets of heavy wrapping paper, and how 
they loved to sing. The school enrolled 
only children who had been in public 
school grades, the ages ranging from 6 to 
15 years. ‘The assembly period was 
held with all in the auditorium, and 
during this time we had the worship 
period, Bible reading, character talks, 
songs and the flag salutes. Our Bible 
stories and our memory work were held 
in groups. In all the groups we studied 
the life of Christ and each day we col- 
ored pictures of the lesson for that day 
and by the close of the school, there 
were many attractive Bible handwork 
books. 

The older boys and girls had for their 
memory work Ephesians 6:13-17. The 
8- and 9-year-old boys and girls mem- 
orized the Beatitudes, and the youngest 
group of children learned the Lord’s 
Prayer. On the closing night there were 
76 boys and girls who had committed 
to memory their Bible memory work. 
In the song period, we sang hymns, the 
song of New Testament books and the 
Palestine Geography Map song. 

Each day we had our Bible salute 
during the Bible period and our Flag 
salutes during the citizenship period. 
One of the boys led in the salutes to the 
American and Christian flags. The 
whole aim of our school was to deepen 
desires in the hearts of the boys and 
girls to pledge allegiance to our Saviour 
with their hearts. 

The period the children looked for- 
ward to with the greatest anticipation 
was the craft work hour. An hour of 
craft work doesn’t sound very long, but 


when it came to planning and preparing ~ 


work to keep 200 lively boys and girls 
busy, I found myself confronted with 
more than time itself could handle. And 
what fast workers they proved to be. 
But our teachers and helpers carried out 
the work so well and helped so much, 
that without all they were willing to do 
and did, I am sure I could not have 
handled so large a school. So it was 
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with a satisfaction of having served in 
a worthy way that we teachers closed 
each day. 

On Wednesday, July 3rd, at 7:30 P. 
M., we held a family night and had our 
closing exercises at that time. There 
were about 175 boys and girls and about 
75 mothers and fathers and friends. 
Our program was the same as that car- 
ried out each day in our school. We 
awarded cards to 92 boys and girls with 
perfect attendance during the three 
weeks. After our program, the children 
marched to the gymnasium where the 
craft work was displayed and then the 
parents went downstairs to see the craft 
work, and then the children were dis- 
missed and allowed to take all their 
work home. 

The day after the Fourth of July we 
had our picnic. We had two special 
cars and about 200 boys and girls and 
teachers and friends went. We went 
to a beach on the sound and with a 
lovely ideal summer picnic day that 
seemed made to order for our benefit, 
the children enjoyed a day of games, 
swimming, wading and fun. 

So our school closed with everybody 
sorry the three weeks had come to a 
close. It is the largest school we have 
ever had and I’m sure each boy and girl 
will have pleasant memories of it, and I 
hope to all it meant new impressions in 
Christian living and a greater love for 
Jesus Christ. Recently I came across 
a picture that had been taken of our 
picnic in 1922. I noticed that eight out 
of that group of 80 boys and girls were 
teachers and helpers in our school this 
year. 

One of our teachers at the close of 
the first week of school said to me, “I 
never dreamed that helping in the 
school would be so much fun. I’m so 
glad I had this chance.” She is one of 
the girls baptized at Easter this year, 
and one of the girls who went on that 
picnic seven years ago. She went on to 
tell me, “I’ve been so happy since I’ve 
become a Christian. Everything has 
been so different since last Easter.” 


Progress in Rio Piedras, Porto Rico 
BY ALICE L. RYDER 


The past months have brought many 
changes to us in our church activities. 
It has thrown us entirely upon our own 
resources, for the Training School and 
Seminary students who cooperate with 
us in our Bible school have gone to 
their homes. So we are carrying on 
alone, yet with a greater need for teach- 
ers, as the school is larger now than 
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EVA WONG GEM, A TEACHER IN THE 
MARY MANN MISSION 


it has ever been before, nearly reaching 
our goal of 400. One year ago the 
Junior Department had an average at- 
tendance of 40 and now it is nearly 120. 
Our hearts thrill at seeing the eager, in- 
terested expression in their eyes as they 
drink in the stories that represent the 
planting of the seed in their young 
hearts, and we realize that the songs 
and stories have been sown in fertile 
soil. Often they reveal in moments of 
arduous labor what they have been 
learning from week to week. Thus 
Victor the other day for hours worked 
at drying puddles of water in the 
church office, accomplishing the task to 
the tune of “I Would Be True” and 
“Give of Your Best to The Master.” 
These youngsters are given opportunity 
to express themselves in the Junior 
Christian Endeavor and it is a certain- 
ty that leaders are being developed 
through it. ’ 

Not long ago, one of our women in 
their organization proposed that com- 
missions should be named weekly to 
visit in homes for prayer. This has been 
done and two volunteers visit weekly in 
the homes, and the reports are inspir- 
ing. This is real assistance to the 
church workers, as in a church of over 
190 members with its various organiza- 
tions the task would be very heavy to 
do the required calling. In this way 
a warm spirit of fraternity is developed 
among the members. Also we are try- 
ing to develop this plan among our can- 
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didates, creating a real friendly spirit 
between them and the church members. 
On Sunday five were added to our 
membership through baptism. 

Perhaps the most joyous occasion in 
which the women have participated was 
when they returned the talent with its 
gains after having had it in action sev- 
eral months. Over $50. was brought 
in from 30 women who had each been 
given a talent of ten cents. Glad and 
sad were the stories they told of their 
experiences, of their gains and losses. 
Everyone had worked at turning over 
the money, each time gaining a bit 
more; some making “pasteles,” others 
sewing, selling charcoal, etc. And again 
they were brought face to face with the 
fact that within each one is the ability 
to do, and with joy and love did they 
dedicate that which they had to their 
Lord and Saviour. 





MISS WONG’S CLASS IN THE MARY 
MANN MISSION 


The Mary Mann Mission in Omaha 


The Mary Mann Mission, a very 
promising cosmopolitan work in Omaha, 
Neb., has been fortunate in having such 
cordial support by the Baptists of that 
city. Children, young people, and older 
women from many national groups such 
as italian, Jew, Chinese, Mexican, Syr- 
ian, Indian, and American, find a 
friendly welcome to the activities of the 
mission. Evangelism is the central pur- 
pose of all the program, and special ser- 
vices are frequently held. The recent 
special services were well attended and 
many were led to Christ, 20 of whom 
made public profession of their new 
faith. Seven of these have taken the 
next step and been baptized, six girls 
and one young mother uniting with one 
of the churches. At present this prom- 
ising work is conducted in a store 
room provided by the Omaha City Mis- 
sion Society. In spite of crowded con- 
ditions a splendid service is being ren- 
dered these foreign-speaking people. 
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Resignation of Mrs. August Rohl 


The resignation of Mrs. August Rohl, 
editorial secretary of the Woman’s 
Home Society, was accepted at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers, in June, 
with deep appreciation of all that she 
has accomplished during the five years 
she has been in charge of the Editorial 
Department. Mrs. Rohl, with the co- 
operation of the Publishing Committee 
of the Board, of which Mrs. T. Ray- 
mond St. John is chairman, has given 
valuable service in broadcasting the 
news from the mission fields and the 
general interests of the Society. The 
best wishes of the Board and her many 
friends go with Mrs. Rohl as she retires 
and takes up the volunteer service of a 
laywoman. 


www 


On many home mission fields Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools are held during 
the summer, some of three and some of 
five weeks’ duration. Much happiness 
is brought into the lives of the boys and 
girls along with definite Bible instruc- 
tion through memory work and Bible 
stories. The account of the Japanese 
Vacation School sent in by Sumire 
Okasaki pictures the varied interests of 
that school and its growth in the last 
few years. It is of special interest that 
the children of the Vacation School of 
a few years ago are the helpers of to- 
day. 





MRS. WONG GEM, MRS. NOSS AND LEE 
WONG GEM 
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THE FAR LANDS 





Primitive Conditions in Congo 


Our next village, to which we had sent 
the drum message, was some two miles 
inland, and when we arrived at the 
beach we found a few people there to 
meet us, and more emerging from the 
jungle and coming across the short in- 
tervening plain, towards the lake shore. 
Everybody shouldered a burden. Little 
fellows of six or seven took some of the 
small articles that made up our outfit, 
many of the women carried heavy boxes, 
and a few men who were there took 
other burdens. Arriving at the village 
we found there was no rest house, and 
while sometimes it is quite comfortable 
right in the church, we could not estab- 
lish ourselves there this time as this 
was to be a week-end stop and the 
crowd which would come on Sunday 
would need all the space available. 
Across the path from the church we 
noticed a tumble down drum shelter,— 
a palm thatched roof somewhat the 
worse for wear supported by some very 
doubtful looking poles inclining oblique- 
ly at tipsy angles. The space thus 
sheltered was about seven by ten feet. 
Here we settled down and made prepa- 
rations to call this home. Our beds 
were set up at one end, the mosquito 
nets having to serve the purpose of 
walls and doors as far as privacy was 
concerned. The boxes were arranged 
at the other end, and by carefully 
threading one’s way a path could be 
found through the crowded things. A 
piece of canvas was thrown over the 
roof for extra protection from sun and 
rain, but its extra weight greatly en- 
dangered the supporting poles. How- 
ever, some of the people helped to 
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strengthen one especially weak pole and 
to lash another together which was 
almost broken in two. Even with palm 
thatch and canvas the sun was terrific. 
We have never felt such heat as beat 
down that day, and now that it is cooler 
with the thermometer at just 101 de- 
grees, we can write about it with a fair 
degree of complacency. Cooking of 
course was done as elsewhere over an 
open fire built Indian fashion, sticks 
placed together like the spokes of a 
wheel, burning at the center and being 
pushed together as they were consumed. 

In spite of such primitive conditions 
we had a very happy and profitable 
stay at the village of Nkolo. The 
church was packed to capacity Sunday 
morning, the singing was hearty, Moma, 
one of our deacons who was with me, 
preached a good sermon, and I followed 
with a short message. The service was 
succeeded by the Lord’s Supper at 
which twenty-five in all were present, 
ten of the number being made up of 
our own party including the deacon, 
carriers, and ourselves. A sudden storm 
and a heavy downpour made it difficult 
to make one’s self heard, but fortunate- 
ly it lasted but a few minutes and all 
was calm.—Harry D. Brown, Mission- 
ary at Ntondo. 


Sharing a Meal in China 


One afternoon we returned rather late 
to the chapel, after a full day of pastor- 
al and evangelistic work. For several 
meals in succession I had eaten strictly 
Chinese food, and was beginning to long 
for a change. On the way back to the 
chapel, I had planned in my own mind 
that I would allow myself a treat that 
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evening by eating alone from the food- 
stuffs I had carried with me. I would 
open a tin of Heinz baked beans and 
with it I would eat some brown nut- 
bread I had brought from home for 
such an occasion. 

When we reached the chapel a caller 
was waiting to see us. He is not a 
Christian, but was visiting his sister who 
is a member of that church. I asked 
the preacher’s wife to heat my tin of 
baked beans ten minutes for me in boil- 
ing water. In the meantime I sat down 
to tell this caller the “old, old story.” 
The preacher invited the caller to re- 
main to supper and he accepted the in- 
vitation. Next the preacher insisted 
that I must eat with him and his guest, 
and I could find no way out. 

We sat down to the table. The bless- 
ing was asked. My baked beans were 
on my plate and the brown bread was 
on the table. Of course I invited them 
to try my beans. The preacher did so 
rather sparingly and said they were 
good. Our guest was very liberal, and 
constantly reached over with a big 
spoon and shared my delicious beans, 
pronouncing them good. He found the 
bread excellent also, and smacked his 
lips to announce how well he liked it. 
I had to hurry to give the preacher 
some extra slices for himself, his wife 
and his children, or they would not 
have had a chance to see what the 
brown bread was like. The children 
liked it especially, and I gave them 
some extra, for a quarter of a slice 
seemed so little. 

So it turned out that meal was large- 
ly Chinese food for me, but so far as I 
can see now I am none the worse for it. 
—G. W. Lewis. 

A Filipino Wedding 

On the 15th of last March Engracio 
Alorao was married to the young lady 
who has been waiting for him for eight 
years. She is a trained nurse and has 
been assistant matron of the girls’ 
dormitory this year. The wedding was 
at the college chapel, followed by a re- 
ception at our house. He has been 
assistant pastor of the church at Stu- 
dent Center this year and will continue 
there until the new missionary for that 
work gets acquainted. That new mis- 
sionary is Fred Ford, whom many of 
you know. The wedding took place 
before graduation so that the Student 
Center people, whose work closed earlier 
than ours, might attend. Commence- 
ment was the 27th and Engracio re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in the- 
ology, the first to be granted by the col- 
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lege. It just happened that I walked 
up the aisle with him in the academic 
procession, for he sat on the platform 
with the faculty and trustees, and I 
was very proud of him. Although I 
recognize that many folks have added 
their bit to his training and that he is 
an unusual boy to begin with, I never- 
theless feel that I can claim him a little 
more than others as my particular prod- 
uct. He is something definite I can 
look to as a result of nearly ten years 
of missionary service. The day after 
commencement we had the pleasure of 
entertaining at dinner President Hib- 
bard of Silliman Institute (the oldest 
Protestant school and college on the Is- 
lands) and Professor Gamboa of the 
University of the Philippines, and his 
charming wife, who would shine in any 
gathering —Mrs. H. F. Stuart. 


Christian Leadership in India 
The Coles-Ackerman Memorial High 


School at Nellore is helping to supply FF 


capable Christian men who are putting 
their consecrated strength into gospel 
work. More than a dozen years ago 
Dr. J. Heinrichs, who was then the presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at 
Ramapatnam, and our whole mission, 
in fact, was greatly concerned in raising 
the standard of our Telugu ministry. 


While that very real need has not yet . 


been fully met, nevertheless about a 
dozen young men from our high school 
have entered the Seminary at Rama- 
patnam and completed the course. 
The following are at work on the 
Nellore field: Rev. C. L. Jeevaratnam, 
yet a student in our high school, acted 
as pastor of the Kovur Baptist church 
in a village of the same name a few 
miles from Nellore. After high school 
he completed the course at Ramapat- 
nam, and returned to Kovur as pastor. 
In this connection there are two remark- 
able things to be mentioned about this 
young man. He is from the Madagas, 
and is pastor of a church made up of 
members all of whom are from the 
Malas. Those who are familiar with 
caste and class distinctions in India will 
know something of what has been ac- 
complished when a young man from one 
caste can become the pastor of a church 
made up of members from another. 
Seldom has this been realized in our 
whole mission. Upon completing his 
Seminary course this young man re- 


. turned to the pastorate at Kovur at less 


than half the salary offered him in an- 
other place. It may be said of all these 
young men, with one exception, that 
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they are serving in their present work 
at less salary than they could command 
as teachers or in some other work. 
Then there is K. Judson, an evangel- 
ist stationed at Podalukur, 20 miles to 
the southwest of Nellore. This is a 
lonely, somewhat desolate place, with no 
Christians nearer than about ten miles. 
For many years Dr. Downie and others 
were looking for a man to take up the 
work in this undesirable place, but un- 
til Judson came no one could be found. 
Rev. Royapati David is pastor of the 
Baptist church at Verigonda to the east 
of Nellore, and is Foreign Pastor of the 
Hogan Baptist Church in Philadelphia. 
David has been at his post in Verigonda 
since 1922. K. Benjamin is in his sec- 
ond year in a new work at Indukurpet 
to the northeast of Nellore. His first 
year’s work resulted in a number of 
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baptisms there and the future is hope- 
ful. Benjamin is handy with tools and 
is a good singer, as well as a preacher. 

In addition to these who are at work 
on the Nellore field, we have K. John, 
who is doing a good work on the Kavali 
field. K. Gladstone is a student at the 
Northern Baptist Seminary at Chicago. 
Rev. T. J. Manahoram Rangiah has 
spent seven years as a missionary in 
Africa, and is now completing his B. A. 
course in the University of Madras. He 
is a brilliant and able preacher. Just 
now G. James, who has completed two 
years in college, is arranging to enter 
the Seminary. 

So God is using our school to help to 
raise up young men capable of taking 
upon their shoulders, with divine assist- 
ance, the great work of evangelizing the 
Telugus.—L. C. Smith. 
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Death of George W. Palmer 


In the death of Mr. George W. Pal- 
mer (on April 2, 1929) the Board of 
Managers of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society lost a valuable 
member and devoted friend. Since his 
election to the Board in 1914 he had 
served on the Finance Committee, and, 
since the death of Mr. Garabrant in 
1924, had been its chairman. Mr. Pal- 
mer was loyal to Christ, a faithful 
steward and a devoted follower of his 
Master. His last testimony in the 
Emmanuel Church, Brooklyn, of which 
he was treasurer for many years, gave 
evidence of his consecrated life and un- 
swerving devotion to God’s service. At 
the last mid-week service which he at- 
tended the theme under discussion was 
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fellowship with God as the great re- 
ward of the soul, in contrast to material 
benefits, and Mr. Palmer arose and with 
eyes closed and face uplifted he quoted 
these words from the prophet Habak- 
kuk: “Although the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in 
the God of my salvation.” 


Storer College 


The annual meeting of the trustees 
of Storer College in June had an un- 
usual attendance of the members. The 
meeting was held in the reconstructed 
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and improved administration building, 
almost totally destroyed by fire early 
in 1928. The special committee ap- 
pointed a year ago to confer with state 
officials of West Virginia with a view 
to closer affiliation and possible trans- 
fer of the school to the state, reported 
that the legislature failed to pass the 
bill taking over the school, but granted 
it an appropriation of $17,500 per an- 
num for the next two years. This was 
an increase of $3,000 per year over 
former appropriations, which were made 
in view of the high school facilities af- 
forded Negro students who were other- 
wise unprovided for. It was the general 
opinion that with such signs of approval 
by the state legislature, Storer should 
take fresh courage and put forth every 
effort to increase its enrolment and raise 
its standard. A new committee was ap- 
pointed to make thorough study of the 
needs and resources of the college for 
the next fifteen years. As Dr. Alfred 
Williams Anthony insisted upon his res- 
ignation as president of the board, Hon. 
Thomas E. Robertson of Washington, 
Commissioner of Patents, was chosen to 
succeed him. He is a son-in-law of the 
founder of Storer, and should have 
cordial support. Storer alumni have 
made a good record and found fields of 
labor far and wide. The religious at- 
mosphere has been marked. The school 
is needed, and it would be lamentable 
if it should be lost to the denomination. 


For the Negroes in Detroit 


The Negro Christian Center in Detroit 
has had a far-reaching work with the 
children of the neighborhood. As the 
Center is located in one of the most 
backward sections of the metropolis the 
ministry to the children is more vital. 
The kindergarten last year with 81 
children enrolled was the largest in the 
history of the institution. In the main 
they were pre-school age children. A 
few who were in school in the after- 
noon attended kindergarten in the morn- 
ing. The average attendance was about 
30 children. The training offered for 
adults—in English, tailoring, hygiene, 
art, sewing, music, Bible and missions, 
has attracted people from remote parts 
of the city as well as from the local 
community. However, the ministry of 
that institution has not been confined 
to those who were able to relate them- 
selves more fully to their environment, 
but has extended itself to the poverty- 
stricken, to the sick and to the dying. 
There is no possible way to say how 
many men have found work through the 
office of the Advisory Council. A large 
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number were sent to the Packard Motor 
Car Company, and many were sent to 
the office of the Urban League. 


*Harfa Evangheliei” 


“Harfa Evangheliei?” (The Harp of 
the Gospel) is a new hymnal of the 
Rumanian Baptists. It is an _ out- 
standing piece of missionary work 
among Rumanians, and is a pioneer in 
the Rumanian language, for it is the 
first work of its kind to appear with 
both words and music. The hymn-book 
was arranged and edited by a commit- 
tee of four—vVasile and Elizabeta Jones, 
and Vasile and Balasa Prodan. It con- 
tains 369 hymns, 30 Bible reading selec- 
tions, indexes, etc. The hymns are for 
use in church services, evangelistic meet- 
ings, Sunday schools, young people’s 
services, etc. Most of the hymns have 
been translated from English, some of 
them from German, and a few are origi- 
nal; some have appeared before in Ru- 
manian in a book of words only; others 
are here printed for the first time. An 
edition of 5,000 copies has been pub- 
lished by the Roumanian Baptist Asso- 
ciation of North America, which, al- 
though it numbers only 750 or 800 mem- 
bers, has undertaken to pay for the 
whole issue. While at present there is 
in this country only a limited number 
who need the book, the Association 
went on with the work because the 
songs of the church are. an important 
medium through which the gospel is 
being preached. The Association in- 


tends to send a large number of these 
hymnals to Rumania, where the need is 
even greater than in this country, as 
rapidly as means can be secured. The 
hymnal has been received most favor- 
It is 


ably by the Rumanian Baptists. 
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well printed and reflects great credit on 
the editors. We are indebted to Prof. 
Prodan for a copy and for the sample 
verses of two familiar hymns, in Ru- 
manian and English, which follow: 


LAUDATI PUTEREA LUI ISUS 


Laudati puterea lui Isus, 
Ingeri Lui va ’nchinati. 
Aduceti cununa de pus 
Si Il incununati. 


ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESUS’ NAME 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall! 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


REGE SFANT TE ’NVOCAM 


Rege Sfant Te ’nvocam; 
Ne ajuta sa cantam, 
Lauda Tie: 

Parinte iubitor, 
Atotinvingator, 

Mana Ta de ajutor 
Noua fie! 


COME, THOU ALMIGHTY KING 


Come, thou Almighty King, 
Help us Thy name to sing, 
Help us to praise: 

Father! all glorious, 

O’er all victorious, 

Come, and reign over us, 
Ancient of Days! 


Missions Among Orientals on the 
Pacific Coast 


Northern Baptists through their home 
mission agencies now maintain eleven 
churches and missions among Chinese 
and Japanese on the Pacific Coast in 
addition to other forms of work. There 
are six churches or missions for Chinese, 
a school in San Francisco; two Christian 
Centers, one in Seattle and one in 
Locke, California. A home for Chinese 
boys in Berkeley, Cal., known as the 
“Chung Mei Home,” is one of the 
most successful and spectacular pieces 
of work among the Chinese in the coun- 
try. There are five missions for the 
Japanese, also a Christian Center at 
Seattle which is probably the finest 
piece of Japanese work in the country. 
The outstanding feature is the service 
of young Japanese, trained in the local 
church, as workers in the Sunday school 
and in young people’s activities. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society co- 
operates in the Christian Centers and in 
the Chinese school in San Francisco. 
They also maintain a very fine Japanese 
woman’s home in Seattle. 
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Early Morning Prayer 


Pray that all the women members of 
our Baptist churches may consecrate 
their time, personality and money to 
Christian service during the coming 
months, beginning now. 

The earnest prayers of Baptist wom- 
en are desired in behalf of the twenty 
or more new missionaries and teachers 
who have just entered service on mis- 
sion fields and in mission schools in the 
home land. These young women have 
gone forth with high hopes and a sin- 
cere desire to proclaim the Gospel. 

The new era in foreign missions 
means the placing of much responsi- 
bility on the nationals. Pray that great 
wisdom and understanding may be given 
to both missionaries and these national 
workers as they undertake the work to- 
gether of spreading the gospel of Jesus 
Christ throughout our mission fields. 

March 7, 1930, is the date for the 
World Day of Prayer. 


Following the Vision” 


Have you seen this program for the 
year? It can be secured as a wall chart 
or in leaflet form without charge from 
the nearest Literature Bureau. Special 
subject for October is “A Vision of 
Citizenship.” Mrs. Clayton D. Eulette, 
chairman of the National Civic Com- 
mittee for 1928-29, presents the follow- 
ing interesting report for the year: 

Reports from the ten district civic 
chairmen all indicate great interest on 
the part of Baptist women in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a feel- 
ing of civic responsibility. The result 
of the presidential election of November 
1928 is conceded to be evidence that 
women have power to create public 
sentiment and to bring about great re- 
form measures if they will use that 
power unitedly. The civic activities 
afford the opportunity for such a unity 
of effort. 

One district chairman writes: “We re- 
joice that the victory was not one of 
party politics, but was a battle fought 
for principle and conviction. Our Civic 
Committee forms a link in the great na- 
tional chain, but this link includes every 
chairman in every local church and 
every woman in every church who ex- 
pressed her conviction by ballot against 


law-breakers and intemperance. Prayer 
and faith had a major place in the suc- 
cessful issue of the campaign. . . . The 
spiritual challenge was accepted, and 
with the guidance and blessing of God 
we have begun a work that must con- 
tinue if our nation is to be preserved.” 

Another district chairman writes: 
“The Civic Committee has come into 
our missionary program to stay, we 
hope, and to stay most actively. There- 
fore an educational program along the 
lines of Christian citizenship, including 
all things pertaining thereto, is needed 
at this time. ... The salutary effect 
of Christian women taking a definite 
stand for the eradication of corruption 
from governmental affairs is sure to 
arouse the attention of our legislators 
and to make those who are perhaps dis- 
couraged take fresh heart; those who 
are just “shuffling along” will do some 
profitable thinking, and those who are 
corrupt may sneer, but that only means 
that they know our power and fear 
it... . However, we are constantly keep- 
ing in mind that this is a piece of Chris- 
tian work, and that all we do is done in 
the name of Christ. We feel it is our 
part in helping to bring Christ’s king- 
dom on earth.” 

With such motives, such determina- 
tion of purpose and such a clear under- 
standing of the challenge involved in 
civic work, Baptist women are looking 
forward to another year of promotion, 
education and activity. 


? ? Do You Know ? ? 


At least one question will be answered 
on this page every month. Send your 
questions to Miss Burton. What is the 
relation of Baptist women to the de- 
nominational missionary program? The 
one ward which best describes this re- 
lation is partnership. Northern Baptist 
women are in the fullest sense partners 
in the great missionary and educational 
undertakings known as the denomina- 
tional program. They are partners in 
the formation of the program. Women 
are on the boards and committees which 
plan the program. Also as delegates to 
the Northern Baptist Convention they 
vote to accept or to rebuild the program 
proposed. They are partners in promo- 
tion of the program. This privilege 
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comes to them as members of the Board 
of Missionary Cooperation to which 
board the denomination has given the 
responsibility of achieving the objec- 
tives of the program. They are part- 
ners in responsibility. As members of 
the local church they bear a member’s 
full share of responsibility for the ac- 
complishment of all the denomination’s 
goals. They are partners in achieve- 
ment. 


The Survey 
How WomeEN CAN Use It 


Read and reread it until the facts dis- 
covered by the Survey become familiar 
to you. 

Build programs for regular monthly 
meetings upon the material found in 
the Survey. At least use the informa- 
tion given in the program meetings. 

Hold discussion groups: 

Encourage the church to hold a six 
weeks’ series of evening group 
meetings. Provide the leadership 
if necessary; at least take part in 
the discussion. 

At the time of the regular monthly 
program meeting. 

Call extra meetings for that purpose. 

Tell interesting facts taken from the 
Survey in the testimony hour of 
the church prayer service. 

Talk about the Survey with your Bap- 
tist women friends. Rejoice over our 
goals attained, and determine to help 
achieve greater gains in coming years. 

Work out and present in different 
church meetings a pageant based upon 
the material found in the Survey. 

Use facts in talks or in presentation 
of the Bible school lessons. 

Give thanks in prayer for the achieve- 
ments of the past ten years; rejoice 
over conversions brought about in the 
churches and on mission fields. Pray 
that a larger number of people may 
yield themselves completely to the will 
of Christ within the next five years. 


The Efficient Officer 


Are you an officer in a woman’s local, 
associational, state or district society? 
If so, have you secured the Training 
Plan leaflets pertaining to your partic- 
ular task? You will surely want them 
because they give definite suggestions 
regarding the activities of your office. 
No officer desiring to give efficient ser- 
vice can afford to get along without 
them. Refer to this page in the Janu- 
ary issue of Missions for further in- 
formation regarding the “Plan of Train- 
ing for Volunteer Officers,” or ask your 
district or state officer about it. 
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A LARGE irrigation project, east of 
Hyderabad, South India, is connected 
with a great dam, 25 miles north of 
Madira town. It has taken seven years 
to build the dam and its completion 
marks an important step towards getting 
the tens of thousands of acres of sur- 
rounding land under rice cultivation. 
The canals, when completed, will carry 
water some thirty miles on either side 
of the river and it is prophesied that 
within the next 15 years the population 
of that section will be doubled, and the 
wealth of that district will have great- 
ly increased. 
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“THE GREAT WORK in which we are 
engaged calls for much patience and 
consecration,’ Mrs. E. C. Brush writes 
in telling of the difficulties of seed sow- 
ing in Bengal-Orissa. “It gives us satis- 
faction, however, to report over 200 
baptisms in our field in 1928. This 
means a 10 per cent. increase.” 
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A coLony of independent citizens, 
owning and cultivating their own lands, 
is found at Allur, South India, in place 
of the old Criminal Settlement. “One 
of these citizens,’ Missionary Bawden 
says, “is a deacon in the Allur Baptist 
Church, while another has just built 
himself a nice house of brick with a 
tiled roof. Ten years ago the latter 
was just a coolie in the repair shop at 
Kavali. Now he has his own home 
and fields, and is a respected member of 
the community. In 1926 there were 167 
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in the Criminal Settlement at Allur, but 
now these have all been released and the 
place has been closed. They see no in- 
ducement to crime these days.” 
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THE Home Mission Society now has 
under appointment five religious direc- 
tors in Negro schools: J. W. Barco, D. 
D., Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, Va.; John L. Tilly, Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N. C.; Charles D. 
Hubert, Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charles W. Wolfe, Bishop College, 
Marshall, Texas; J. Hybert Pollard, 
Bacone College, Bacone, Okla. 
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Mr. Mitrarp Coitins has accepted 
appointment of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society cooperating with 
the Chicago Executive Council as direc- 
tor of work at the South Chicago Neigh- 
borhood House. This young missionary 
was introduced to Northern Baptists at 
the Denver Convention. 
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FROM RECENT LETTERS from col- 
porter-missionaries, the following inter- 
esting items have been taken: Rev. J. 
D. Chappel, Chapel car missionary: “At 
Tracey, California, seven baptisms. 
Sunday schools and all departments of 
the work growing.” Rev. F. I. Blan- 
chard, Chapel car missionary in Colo- 
rado: “A Baptist church organized at 
Agate. Money pledges have been se- 
cured for a church building. The entire 
community is backing this forward 


movement.” Rev. W. E. Houghton, 
colporter-missionary in Indiana: ‘“As- 
sisted in organizing a church in Spencer 
with 86 members.” Rev. Manuel P. 
Enriquez, a Mexican missionary in 
Southern California: “We had 26 -con- 
versions at our meetings in Anaheim 
and Maravilla Park. Five persons have 
been baptized.” Rev. John L. Losh, 
colporter-missionary in Arizona: “A 
parsonage has been built at Buckeye 
valued at $3,000; a pastor located on 
field; many new members received.” 
Rev. Theodore Koopman, colporter- 
missionary in San Jose, California: “A 
church and Sunday school organized in 
Morgan Hill.” 
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FORTY-SIX MEMBERS were added to 
the church in Tshumbiri, Belgian Congo, 
in 1928. Of these, 42 were school boys. 
a testimony to the evangelical value of 
our educational work. Mrs. B. B. 
Hathaway writes that the total church 
membership is now 360, and that the 
church gifts support 19 schools. 
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From THE Battic States word has 
been received that the harvests of the 
past year have been very poor and that 
the people have suffered much because 
of it. Nevertheless the church work has 
gone on; an active evangelistic cam- 
paign has been conducted and four new 
chapels have been opened. In Esthonia 
Rev. Adam Podin still continues his 
evangelistic ministry among the lepers 
and in the prisons. 





GIVING THANKS BEFORE LUNCHEON IN A CHRISTIAN CENTER 
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Baptist Missionaries and Pioneers of 
Christian History 


Baptists have made an outstanding 
contribution to Christian history through 
their missionary pioneers. The life 
stories of some of these men and wo- 
men have been scattered in books, pam- 
phlets and correspondence files, beyond 
the reach of students and _ teachers. 
Some of these life stories have never 
been told. 

In 1924 the Department of Mission- 
ary Education projected this series of 
books on Baptist Missionaries and Pio- 
neers and selected Rev. Walter S. 
Stewart as author. The American Bap- 
tist Publication Society assumed the re- 
sponsibility. 

The fourth volume is now available of 
a series which comprise the biographies 
of 35-of these pioneer missionary work- 
men—natives of Europe, Canada, and 
the United States, North and South. 
The books are prepared for study-class 
purposes and are listed in reading 
courses. They are admirably suited for 
use in Summer Assemblies and theo- 
logical schools. 

The real contribution which Baptists 
have made to the missionary enterprise 
cannot be estimated except through the 
services of these pioneers and their 
other comrades whose records have not 
yet been written. 

This set of four books, at $1.50 each 
or $6.00 per set, beautifully printed and 
bound, should be in every Baptist 
church library and in every Baptist 
home. (For contents see page 576.) 


New Home Mission Material for 


Sunday Schools 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation has its new Sunday school story 
material ready, and they are in three 
booklets and are on the themes: “The 
City” and “Mexicans in the U. S.” 


The Christmas Service 


An attractive Christmas Service and 
Supplement for leaders is in preparation. 
Dr. Charles A. Brooks is the author of 
the service, which is built around the 
theme of “Christmas in the City.” This 
service is distributed free to Baptist 
churches and Sunday schools. 
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HOW TO USE 
THE SECOND SURVEY 


1929-1930 


HANDBOOKS 
for 
Teachers of Study Classes 
Leaders of Discussion Groups 


Pastors—by Francis C. Stifler 
MeEN—by Bruce Jackson 
Women—by Estella S. Aitchison 
Younc PEopLE—by Mark F. San- 
born . 
Ready in October, Free 
Order from any Baptist Literature 
Bureau 











Special Service by Dr. G. A. 
Huntley 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation takes pleasure in announcing that 
the Newton Theological Institution and 
the Board of Education have entered 
into a joint arrangement with Dr. 
George A. Huntley, whereby he is to 
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teach Missions for a part of the year 
at the Seminary and for the remainder 
of the year he will conduct Schools of 
Missions and teach mission study 
classes in the churches of New Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Huntley has had wide experience 
and unusual training. He has been a 
physician and teacher in China for 
many years. He is acquainted with the 
work of English as well as American 
Baptists in the Orient. He has done 
post-graduate work in London and in 
Harvard University. He was a Red 
Cross surgeon in the International 
Hospital at Hankow, China, and was 
awarded several medals by the Chinese 
Red Cross Society. Dr. Huntley was 
also decorated by the President of 
China. Since 1924 he has been working 
here at home doing splendid service as 
missionary leader arid teacher. 
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Miss May Huston, Associate Secre- 
tary of the Department of Missionary 
Education, will spend October in a 
cross-continent tour in the interests of 
Missionary Education. She will meet 
leaders at scores of points and will meet 
groups of missionary secretaries at 
places arranged in advance. She will 
also visit headquarters in states where 
the Department has special work and 
work in cooperation with other agencies. 





Breezes from Ocean Park 


The Royal Ambassadors’ Camp at 
Ocean Park, Maine, was a great success 
and the finest yet held, with 265 boys 
enrolled. In 1928 there were 205 in 
attendance, and in 1927 there were 180. 

Fifty-four leaders gave their time and 
strength to make this camp a success. 
Forty of these leaders were pastors and 
fourteen laymen. 

No camp leader who was expected 
failed to take his place, and several did 
so at personal sacrifice. 


A splendid gift of $3,000.00 has just 
been made to the camp by Mrs. Sarah 
E. White of Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, given in remembrance of her hus- 
band. The athletic field development, 
now made possible by this gift, will be 
called “White Field.” 


A fine article by Coe Hayre on the 
Camp illustrated with unusual pic- 
tures will appear in a later issue. 


New Chapters 


New Chapters are being enrolled al- 
most daily and a very active year is 
ahead for Royal Ambassadors. 

A chapter has just been granted to 
the Oregon Young People’s Assembly. 
The boys represent several churches 
which have sent them to the assembly 
for the purpose of learning about the 
program, with a view to introducing the 
program in their home churches. “Mr. 
M. P. Hodge is made chief counsellor. 


“Red Men on the Big Horn” 


This new book by Coe Hayne is a 
real book of interest for our boys. It 
contains the story of Swift Eagle, and 
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John Frost is the hero. His Indian 
name is Chief Plenty Crows. The book 
is dedicated “To all Royal Ambassadors, 
Their Boy Scout Allies, and other Trail 
Makers of To-morrow.” Every Royal 
Ambassador should own a copy of this 
book. A fine review of the book ap- 
peared on page 508 in September issue. 


Royal Ambassadors and Boy Scouts 


All boys, boy lovers, Boy Scout 
leaders, Baptist laymen and pastors 
should read a new pamphlet issued free 
by the Department of Missionary Edu- 
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cation, which sets forth the way by 
which Boy Scout troops in Baptist 
churches may enroll as Chapters in the 
Royal Ambassadors, and likewise how 
all Royal Ambassador Chapters may be- 
come affiliated with the Boy Scouts. 
The pamphlet bears the endorsements 
of the Boy Scout executives and the 
Royal Ambassadors executives. The 
fine Christian program which has been 
prepared for the Royal Ambassadors is 
now available for all Baptist Boy 
Scouts. Send to Department of Mis- 
sionary Education for a copy. 
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“Girl of to-day, direct and free, 

Fear not the morrow which calleth thee. 

It calls for deeds that you can do, 

No loss exchanged will you need to rue; 

The spirit of love and the spirit of play 

Will blossom in flowers along your way, 

And you shall be blessed the livelong 
day. 

You shall be wise and kind and true, 

And the world be the better because of 
you, 

For you have looked life straight in the 
eye 

And measured your task with courage 
high; 

And life is your game, and life your 
prize, 

Then carefully aim as duties arise, 

For the hope of a new world rests in 
you.” 

—Anne Nesom 


The verses quoted above were sent 
me from Mildred Nichols, our Guild 
secretary in Kansas City, Kan. They 
are so challenging that I want to share 


them with the hundreds of Guilders 
who are readers of Missions. You will 
be deeply interested in the reports and 
pictures of House Parties in this issue, 
and equally so in our letters from Satri- 
Bari and the Philippines. May I urge 
you, one and all, to carry the inspira- 
tion of all Summer House Parties into 
your fall work and make a business of 
getting an early start on all Guild ac- 
tivities. There were other reports of 
Summer Conferences which came too 
late to be included, but they will appear 
in November. 


Keuka’s Ninth House Party 


Why try to describe it? Seven years 
have passed since I was there and the 
changes were evident at every turn. 
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Two beautiful new dormitories provided 
comfort for the 300 girls who were 
there. The faculty was par excellence, 
and included Miss Annabelle Pawley of 
Japan, Dr. Clara Leach of China, John 
Frost, our fine Crow Indian friend, and 
his companion Mr. Coe Hayne, and 
many others who taught everything 
from study books to swimming. A 
very “peppy” and informing news sheet 
was issued the last day, published by 
the Distinguished Service Chapter, and 
from it we quote a few items. It is 
called Little Sir Echo. 

“Awa Bea-aho, or Land of Plenty 
Good Women, is the name bestowed up- 
on the Keuka World Wide Guild House 
Party by the Reverend John Frost, 
Blackfoot and Crow Indian, Baptist 
pastor at Pryor, Montana. He ex- 
pressed the desire to send his own 
daughter to Keuka. 

“The House Party was cosmopolitan 
in race—three Indian girls, three Polish 
girls, two Negro girls, three Japanese 
girls, and a Porto Rican; international 
in scope—China, Japan, Porto Rico, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, Kentucky, “New 
York; representative in registration— 
300 delegates from 76 churches; spiritu- 
al in purpose—23 of the delegates signi- 
fy their intention of becoming mission- 
aries. 

“Is honesty being dropped from the 
vocabulary and living of the modern 
generation? is the question asked by 
many educators and leaders. Experi- 
ence has shown us that at Keuka there 
is no question of honesty. The girls 
figure and keep track of their own 
points. Rules and regulations ordered 
by a Student Council are followed. 
Quiet prevails in the halls during the 
hours prescribed. The days pass full of 
instruction and inspiration because hon- 
est measure is given and honest measure 
taken. Honesty in thinking and living 
is the accepted rule in the W. W. G.” 





WORLD WIDE GUILD HOUSE PARTY, McMINNVILLE, OREGON 
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There was a glorious picnic at the 
Indian Wigwam up on a hill overlook- 
ing Keuka Lake, and Dr. Norton, presi- 
dent of Keuka College, gave the girls 
a very fine talk explaining the grouping 
of the college girls into four Indian 
Tribes. Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that Keuka College has gained 
several students in the past years as a 
direct result of the House Party. Dr. 
Norton expressed his appreciation of 
what the House Party has done for the 
College. Certainly every courtesy has 
been shown the Guild girls by the Col- 
lege. 

There being a dearth of new dramatic 
material for Keuka one of the Buffalc 
girls, Virginia Edsall, wrote a very 
clever play, “Your Country Cousin,” 
which was put on perfectly by girls 
from her own Teen Age Chapter in 
Prospect Avenue Church with two ex- 
ceptions—one Margaret Holley and a 
girl from Syracuse. The play has a 
very pertinent message for Guild girls 
and may be obtained from Alma Mater 
or 276 Fifth Ave., New York City, after 
October 15th. By the way, Virginia 
started as a Crusader and has made the 
Guild grade. 

Great distinction has come to Buffalo 
Guild circles in the fact that Helen Wil- 
son, a most choice and attractive and 
capable Guild girl, left for Japan with 
Annabelle Pawley the last of August. 
Buffalo Guilds and young people gave 
a dinner and shower for her. 

The climax of the House Party is the 
banquet held Saturday night when there 
are always beautiful decorations, an 
original and compelling Toast list, the 
awarding of prizes for various contests, 
and the climax of the banquet is the 
initiation of new members into the Dis- 
tinguished Service Keuka Chapter. This 
is all explained in the Guild Book but 
it works ovt o perfection. The mem- 
bers are selected with care and always 
on the basis of their contribution to the 
House Party. ‘“Keuka spirit” is the 
slogan, and that interpreted is the Christ 
spirit evident in thought for others and 
willingness to serve in any way. Fifteen 
new members rece’ ed the D. S. K. C. 
pin. 

At the close of the Banquet Mrs. T. 
R. St. John, who has been Chairman of 
the House Party since its beginning 
nine years ago, and who has been Guild 
secretary for New York District for 
nearly fourteen years, announced her 
resignation. Tears flowed easily be- 
cause Mrs. St. John has endeared her- 
self to Keuka girls. She has made a 
contribution to the Guild work of New 
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York that cannot be reduced to expres- 
sion, and surely Keuka and Mrs. St. 
John are synonymous terms. It was 
with deepest regret that her Alma Mater 
was forced to accept this resignation, for 
in addition to the work accomplished 
there has been the happiest friendship 
during all the years. Her mantle has 
fallen on the shoulders of Mrs. Miriam 
Davis Rohl, who is well known at 
Keuka, and already a loved leader. She 
comes to the task with a richness of 
executive experience and with high 
hopes for carrying on the wonderful 
work so ably started. The attitude of 
all proved that it was the great cause 
of World Wide Missions to which alle- 
giance was pledged rather than to the 
personality of leadership. 

fas —Alma Mater 


Oregon House Party 


A gathering of a huge family of girls 
in the Music Hall on Linfield Campus, 
Saturday afternoon, July 13, was some- 
thing to sit up and take notice of—and 
the people of McMinnville were aware 
that something “was up” sure. The 
girls were filled with sincerity and over- 
flowing with enthusiasm, for they were 
the 

WORTH WHILE GIRLS of the 

WORLD WIDE GUILD 

WORKING WITH GOD for the 

WHOLE WORLD’S GOOD. 


In other words, the W. W. G. Girls of 
Oregon. 

The program started with a luncheon 
Saturday noon, and by evening, in time 
for the banquet, most of the girls had 
arrived. 

We appreciated our banquet im- 
mensely for every one had a jolly good 
time and a mighty fine meal. (We en- 
joyed every meal at Linfield, and one 
could tell, by the “grand rush” at the 
ringing of the dinner bell, that every 
girl was ready to go back for the next 
meal.) Our banquet was called an air- 
plane banquet and the accompanying 
toasts were led by our aviatrix, Inez 
Wesp, while five girls carried the plane 
safely through the stages of the trip. 

Following this tke girls went to their 
rooms, and in a short time what a 
bright array of colors came pouring 
forth. What was it? The pajama parade. 
The girls certainly had a good time. 
Oregon City won first prize and Cor- 
vallis second in stunts. 

It was now time for all to retire, but 
every evening before so doing we gath- 
ered together and had our evening de- 
votional service. 
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Impressive devotions were given by 
the Salem First Church W. W. G. on 
Saturday, and the McMinnville W. W. 
G. on Monday morning. A very clever 
model program was given by the W. W. 
G. of the Calvary Church of Salem, and 
book reports were given. Four girls 
took part in an interesting debate on 
the subject “Every W. W. G. should 
read MIssIons.” 

The House Party president was 
Emma Lee Baldwin; the house mother, 
Mrs. Bert Taylor. Louise Hunderup 
was right on the job too, and started 
the girls off at all their meetings. Miss 
Mable Hines was the inspirational 
speaker. 
librarian. Mrs. Blanche Hodge led the 
consecration service at which many 
girls pledged to live a better life for 
Christ. The song fests were led by 
Mother Potter, accompanied by Miss 
Myrtle Noorlin. Every one was very 
pleased to have Mrs. L. H. Randle, 
missionary in China, and Miss Naomi 
Fletcher, director of the Christian 
Americanization work on the Coast, at- 
tend the House Party and speak. 

Two hundred and three girls enjoyed 
a glorious House Party and have gone 
back home with an inspiration which 
will help them carry on His work. 


Southern California House Party 


Our House Party this year was the 
largest ever in attendance, about 250 
altogether, and our “World Friendship” 
theme was thrilling. I am sending you 
a picture for Misstons. Please observe 
that the girls shed their camp knickers 
for the occasion and donned dresses. I 
am sorry all our friends of other races 
were not in it, but some of them came 
and left the same day. We had at least 


Mrs. G. H. Hickok was our, 


eight other races or nationalities repre- 
sented—Mexican, Syrian, Negro, East 
Indian, American Indian, Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Russian. They were all re- 
ceived most enthusiastically, and each 
made a fine contribution to the program. 
Grace Sin, the Norwegian-Chinese 
Redlands girl, brought a Shanghai stu- 
dent, Henry Lin, and he told his im- 
pressions of America, including some 
rather searching criticisms. He also 
said that America’s chief contribution to 
him had been the curing of his race 
prejudice, especially toward the Jap- 
anese. One Southern girl said that he 
had done more to cure her than any- 
thing that had ever happened to her. 


Rev. and Mrs. Theodore Fieldbrave 
were such a help. On Sunday morning 
he had the church service and we had 
some Telugu records, which he could 
not understand, because he comes from 
North India, so Mrs. Stenger interpreted 
them for us, and he had us all sing, 
“T Need Thee Every Hour,” he singing 
in his dialect, the Downey and Stenger 
families in Telugu and the rest of us in 
English. Both Mr. and Mrs. Field- 
brave contributed to our informal camp- 
fire programs. 

On the 4th of July there were ball 
games and other sports on the athletic 
field on the hill. Dinner was of the 
picnic variety served on the field. Ves- 
pers were led by Ataloa under a big oak. 
Then a campfire was built in the center 
of the field and the four Indian boys in 
war bonnets and war paint sang and did 
their war dances around the fire. It 
was one of the most thrilling and spec- 
tacular things I ever saw. 

Ataloa led the consecration service 
Saturday night, and there were seven 
new volunteers for missionary service. 
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When the girls were telling what the 
House Party had meant to them, dozens 
of them said, “I came here with race 
prejudice, but I see things so differently 
now.” Of course no book could have 
fitted in better with our theme than 
Blind Spots, and Gaye Harris was so 
fine. 

The Mexican, Japanese, Russian and 
Negro groups all stayed over night so 
that we became well acquainted with 
them. Mrs. Laubach, counsellor for the 
Japanese girls, said that the girls were 
very much aware of the contrast between 
the treatment received at Guild Camp 
and that received even in other religious 
gatherings. Altogether it was a never- 
to-be-forgotten week. 

—Viola McKern 


The Beulah Bassett Guild in 


California 


We report the Guild news for MIs- 
SIONS and we want to send greetings 
from Modesto, Cal., way out where the 
West begins. For the year just closed 
and which we are reporting, we had just 
seven members—several girls having 
moved away. But we kept pegging 
away and here is what we accomplished. 

Beginning the year, we held a tea with 
Miss Beulah Bassett as our guest and 
speaker, inviting the women of the 
church. Then we took the responsi- 
bility of the Mothers and Daughters 
Banquet and gave three pageants, “The 
Challenge of the Cross,” “Broken 
China,” and “Garments of Glory,” re- 
peating two of them in other churches. 

We qualified in the Guild Reading 
Contest, every girl reading five or more 
books and in addition some of the adult 
reading, making in all 500 points. We 
also influenced six other girls to read 
and win 150 points, making a total of 
650 points in reading for our church. 
In all, 16 different books were used and 
also Missions, The Latchstring and the 
Bible. 

We made six slips for babies and 
sent them to Agnes Anderson, Sona 
Bata, Africa; dressed 11 dolls and sent 
them to Jane Skiff, Chinese Mission, 
Locke, California; hemmed 24 handker- 
chiefs for the Chinese boys at the Chung 
Mei Home, Berkeley; sent 17 layette 
articles to Sunlight Mission, Arizona; 
cut 1000 quilt squares and sent them 
to Eva Fewell, Indian work, Fallon, 
Nevada. 

We entertained the Associational 
Guild Rally with a rice and curry dinner 
under the direction of our pastor and 
his wife, who were missionaries to India; 
sat on.the floor, washed our hands true 
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Indian style, and did everything the 
Collets told us to do. 

We held a Vesper Service the first 
Sunday in December. Although the 
rain poured, most of the girls came 
bringing their friends and some of the 
parents. We also had a Christmas party 
inviting girls who were not members. 
Two parties and a shower were given 
for members who were to be married, 
and a farewell party for our secretary 
who moved away. 

We held eight program meetings and 
six White Cross meetings. Next, a 
series of potluck suppers over a period 
of eight weeks. The first evening Miss 
Olson of our hospital in Mexico was our 
guest and speaker. The other seven 
evenings were given to an extensive 
Mission Study Class using The World 
Thrust of Northern Baptists. The girls 
met at 5:30 Wednesday evening, did the 
work, provided the supper and finished 
by prayer meeting time. The entire 
Chapter attended, several bringing their 
friends, some of whom were not Chris- 
tians. In all about 25 different girls at- 
tended with an average attendance of 
15. We contributed to the special Guild 
fund, $24 dollars; to local expenses, 
$24.76; spent $2 for White Cross 
materials; valued White Cross supplies 
at $14.00, making a total of $64.76. 

We made 358 points on South Pa- 
cific Guild Standard, only missing being 
an Honor Chapter by 53 points. 

Soon we will initiate several new 
members. We already have our year’s 
program of activity almost completed 
and ready to be entered in our Year 
Books. 


A Good Year at Belding 


I would like to tell you about a few 
of the things which our Guild did in 
Belding, Mich. 

Early in the year the girls sent letters 
to girls in the Philippine Islands, who in 
turn sent letters to us. This the girls 
found to be very interesting. 

At Christmas time we sent things in 
the missionary box to Kodiak and some 
girls sent letters and received answers 
from the orphans in the Home. In 
December we held a Vesper Service. 
This venture was very successful and 
our service was very beautiful. We 
gave the pageant “Light for the World.” 

In October we had a lovely Hallowe’en 
party. We spent the evening playing 
games and we had a ghost program. In 
mid-winter we went on a sleigh ride. 
We rode for about two hours, singing 
our songs and giving yells and having 
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a glorious time. On our return we went 
to the home of the president of the 
Guild for a potluck supper. 

Although our Guild has not done as 
much as we had hoped to we feel we 
have had a good year for beginners. 


The Philippines to Porto Rico 


In June a letter was received from 
Mayme Goldenberg of the Home School, 
Capiz, Philippine Islands, enclosing a 
gift of five dollars from the Guild 
Chapter in Capiz toward the Devasta- 
tion Fund of Porto Rico. Do you get 
it? One Spanish-speaking Guild send- 
ing help to another. The money was 
forwarded to New York and from there 
to Miss Lydia Huber, our Guild secre- 
tary for Cuba, Porto Rico and Mexico, 
with the request that this five dollars 
be used for one of the churches need- 
ing special help in Porto Rico where 
there is a Guild. The result will be 
the starting of correspondence between 
these two groups. This is the same 
Capiz chapter that has qualified for 
five years in the Reading Contest. 


Baptist Home School, Capiz, P. I. 


Dear Miss Alma Noble: 

I think you would be glad to hear 
from the W. W. G. of Capiz. 

In the beginning of the school year 
each member was given ten centavos 
to be increased by the time school 
closed. On March 19th we held a 
Guild Banquet at the Home School. We 
all enjoyed it. Then the offering was 
collected. The amount given was 
$71.50. The W. W. G. has decided to 
give some to help the lepers in Culion, 
Porto Rico in its distress, and to help 
Capiz, which is proposing to build a new 
addition to our Hospital. Next year 
we are all hoping to raise more. 

We have finished the required books 
for the Reading Contest. We have the 
fourth picture called Sistine Madonna, 
so we are entitled to the fifth picture. 

I will close now and hope success 
among the W. W. G. Sincerely yours, 

Catalina Concepcion, Secretary. 


Satri Bari World Wide Guild 


As the school year in India begins 
in March that is also a good time to 
plan other activities for the year. 
Among these is our W. W. G. During 
March we elected a new president and 
also received eleven new members into 
the Guild. Two of our former Guild 
girls had gone away to school and one 
had been married. As a rule we do not 
take girls into the Guild below the Fifth 
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Class in school but we have some quite 
large girls in Class Four that we thought 
should be invited to join the Guild. Also 
those recently promoted to Class Five 
were eligible. Some new girls had come 
from other places where they had been 
Guild members. So we had a candle- 
light service at which eleven new mem- 
bers were received. Three others were 
voted on at the meeting last week so we 
shall have about forty members. 

Our program meeting comes the sec- 
ond Sunday of each month at 5 in the 
afternoon. Our program committee ar- 
ranges for the program each month. 
Not many of the girls understand Eng- 
lish so the meetings must be held in the 
Assamese language. As I write this, one 
of the High School girls who is a mem- 
ber of the program committee is here 
in the office translating portions from 
“Old Testament Leaders.” 

Besides our monthly meeting we have 
weekly prayer meetings Friday evenings 
at half past five. There are three 
prayer groups. Each group tries to get 
the most counts for attendance at 
church, Sunday school, C. E. and Guild, 
and for reading. We have just made 
out a new reading list and so far it is 
mostly from the Bible as most of the 
girls have read the rather meager sup- 
ply of suitable books in Assamese. 

We have a recently appointed Work 
Committee and a Correspondence Com- 
mittee. This last committee is largely 
to answer letters that come from the 
U. S., telling about some Guild and ask- 
ing if we have one and if so desiring 
information regarding it. 

The Work Committee was largely of 
my own urging. I felt that the girls 
are sometimes much more willing to 
pray than to work. I feared lest we 
have “faith without work.” I suggested 
to the president that the girls receive 
points for hours of work. With a 
Children’s Home and a Hospital for 
Women and Children right on our 
grounds it should not be difficult to find 
opportunities for real practical service. 

Four of the girls from the Guild were 
baptized Easter Sunday with three other 
Satri Bari girls and two girls that were 
here until a short time ago. 

We have in our Guild treasury what 
would equal about $11 in American 
money. Last year the Guild sent a girl 
to a girls’ camp, paying $5 towards her 
stay of one week. The Guild will prob- 
ably spend some of the money now on 
hand for tracts and portions of Scrip- 
ture to be distributed among the 
Hindus and Mohammedans. 

—Ethel E. Nichols. 
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Compensation 


The summer with all its joys and rest 
and inspiz<tion is over and gone, and I 
hope that October finds us eager and 
ready for the winter’s work. 

The marvelous beauty of the earth 
and the heavens this summer; the meet- 
ing with friends who are journeying 


along the same road of world wide in- . 


terests and Christian zeal; the leisure 
to think on some of the deeper things 
of life and to commune uninterruptedly 
with our Maker; all these blessings fill 
our hearts with joy and gratitude that 
will find expression in love and service 
for the Lord. We of the C. W. C. will 
find ourselves peculiarly fortunate in 
that we will have some new fields into 
which to lead the children and always 
some new children to lead. 

As I write these lines, the memory of 
two glowing days at the Keuka, N. Y., 
Guild House Party is fresh in my mind. 
It had been some years since I was last 
there and I gloried in the purposeful 
young girls that filled the place. When 
I was given an opportunity to speak, I 
asked how many of them had been 
Crusaders and was thrilled when ap- 
proximately 65 stood up. 

When the new members of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Chapter were an- 
nounced there were three of them who 
were former Crusaders. There may 
have been more but I was so surprised 
and elated to be given that honor my- 
self that I may have missed some. This 
Chapter is made up of girls who have 
merited membership because of the 
spirit they have shown in the years they 
havé attended Keuka. The members 
of the Distinguished Service Chapter 
elect each year some new members and 
the special pin of the Chapter is pinned 
on each one by an old member who 
asks the privilege. The Keuka spirit is 
choice and one member of the D. S. 
Chapter said of it that it was one of 
the most steadying influences, to know 
that she was “expected to be rather 
fine.”” Doesn’t it give every leader cour- 
age and eagerness to put her best into 
such promising material? 

I. was proud to think that those girls 
got their first experience in their mis- 


sionary club when they were nine or 
ten years old; that they learned to take 
some responsibility, to respond when 
asked and to do well what they did, and 
their determination to continue their 
missionary support and loyalty in the 
Guild so that when they came up to the 
Guild House Party they were selected 
for this coveted honor. Such reward 
is worth years of patient training and 
teaching. And it is such experiences 
that make it possible for a leader to say 
as did one this summer when it was 
necessary for her to relinquish her work, 
“My experience in C. W. C. has been 
just glorious.” 


Vay fide. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Record Books Read 


Here are two possibilities of stimu- 
lating interest in the children in report- 
ing the books they read. Every year 
we know that many books are read 
which are not counted from the fact 
that things that do not seem important 
or interesting to children they do not 
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bother about. And certainly records 


fall in that contemptible class. 

From California we got the idea of 
having a pretty flower basket with a 
handle made of cardboard and mounted 
on a background of cardboard so that 





ALICE JOY BERRY—A HAPPY LITTLE 
JEWEL 


the top of the basket is open enough 
to slip the flowers in. The flowers are 
made of cardboard, one for each mem- 
ber of the Company. Her name is 
written on the stem, a kodak picture of 
her head or a head cut out of a maga- 
zine picture forms the heart of the 
flower, and for every book she reads, a 
petal is pasted on the flower. In case 
the boys might not care to be flowers, 
we suggest a quiver for each boy and 
for every book he reads he puts an 
arrow into his quiver. The quiver is 
about eight inches long and two and a 
quarter inches wide, made of cardboard 
sewed together with raffia or worsted 
and decorated with Indian symbols. 
Each boy would make his own quiver 
and arrows. A bit of brown crayon 
lightly rubbed over the cardboard will 
give it the appearance of bark. 


New Literature 


If you do not know what the Study 
Books and Helps are and haven’t copies 
of the Special Memory Assignment, one 
for each member, this year, send im- 
mediately to Miss Noble for them. 


Our First C. W. C. Missionary 


Can it be that the C. W. C. has really 
achieved another of the aims that we 
have set for ourselves? One of the 
things that we have wanted so much 
to do is to send one of our own C. W. 
C. family into missionary service. On 
August 29th Helen Wilson sailed with 
Miss Annabelle Pawley for Japan where 
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HERALD BAND, NORTH MANLIUS, N. Y. 


she will serve as a teacher. When she 
was still in college she did the work of 
State Secretary for Western New York 
at great cost of time and strength. She 
was so young and so happy and sunny 
that it was a joy to see her with the 
children. Her executive ability made it 
easy for her successor to pick up the 
work and go on with it. Her radiant 
personality will be a blessing to those 
with whom she is associated. We will 
follow her with our prayers and interest 
and will rejoice that she is our first 
regularly appointed missionary from the 
C. . &. 

I wonder who will be the first of our 
children to go. We may be expecting 
to hear of one soon. Every one of us 
should be working and praying as never 
before for money, so that when our first 
recruit is ready to go he won’t have to 
wait a day for lack of funds to send 
him. How much more serious the mat- 
ter becomes when our own family is 
involved. 


A Letter from the Philippines 


My dear Miss Noble: 

I am most happy to send you a list 
of simple things children could make 
to help the missionaries “carry on” in 
the Philippines, and I wish you joy and 
God’s greatest’ blessing in all your work. 

Many children have hemmed wash 
cloths out of old bath towels and 
pieces of honey-comb bed-spreads and 
crocheted the edges in colors, also 
crocheted or knitted wash cloths from 
cord or knitting cotton. Wash cloths of 
any kind are always needed. 

Little animals made of wool, cotton, 
card-board or beaver-board and colored; 


paper dolls and little stocking-leg dolls, 
scrap-books and pretty picture post- 
cards (two pasted together) and some 
having a cord or ribbon at top for hang- 
ing on the wall; Sunday school picture 
cards and Sunday school papers can be 
used in the Sunday schools and we are 
always one year behind in the lessons; 
therefore the lessons you are teaching 
this year we will be teaching next 
year. Any helps, leaflets, etc., that 
Sunday schools have left over, we can 
make use of next year. One Sunday 
school sent us some crib quilts—not too 
thick—of little animal worked blocks, 
just outlined in colors, and the children 
enjoyed them so much. Flannelette 
crib blankets with colored borders are 
lovely and children always like to make 
supplies for the children’s department. 
Bandages of old cotton made of any 
lengths and of any width from one inch 
to 4 or 6 inches are always needed. 
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Children’s dresses in small sizes are 
always in demand, any pretty little 
prints or ginghams (without bloomers) 
or old material. 

Some homes will have a well stocked 
button box from which some children 
might be able to string a row of but- 
tons, which we can always make good 
use of on our garments in the Hospital. 
We never can get a very great quantity 
to match so most any kind of small 
buttons will do. Little cotton or silk 
bags with a draw-string are used at 
Christmas time as well as at other 
times, in which we put rice or some 
other little gifts to the poor. 

I am having a restful furlough—just 
beginning to relax from my journey 
home and then the wonderful conven- 
tion meetings and another happy jour- 
ney home. But my heart is with my 
“Brownie” family and I will be very 
happy to get back to my work in the 
Islands again. 

Most sincerely and with much love. 

—Hazel O. Mann. 





BOYS’ & GIRLS’ COLUMN 











Cadillac, Michigan 
Dear Miss Noble: 

I belong to the Crusaders of the First 
Baptist Church in Cadillac, Michigan. 
We meet twice a month. We have 
twenty-four in our Crusade Company, 
number 2551. Our leader is the pas- 
tor’s wife, Mrs. Kirby. We have 1695 
Honor Points which we started count- 
ing in March 1929. 

We enjoyed making our Alaskan vil- 
lage and also enjoy making our African 
books. Last year we gave a play, 
“Alice’s House Warming Party.” 

Your Crusade friend, 
—Enmily Podbilski 





VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL AT COAMO, PORTO RICO 
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A New Medical Center in Assam 
BY MRS. J. A. AHLQUIST 





THE DISPENSARY AT JORHAT, ASSAM 


— years ago when it was decided 
that Jorhat, Assam, was to be a 
center of medical work and that our Gen- 
eral Hospital was to be located there, 
many felt that the old compound was 
not large enough nor suitable for the 
medical work to develop as it should. 
Therefore a new compound was pur- 
chased, about three miles from the old, 
and Borbhetta, as the new place was 
called, was started. It is a beautiful 
spot. On clear days one can catch 
glimpses of the foot-hills of the matchless 
Himalayas. Toward the north are the 
beautiful Naga Hills. The compound 
borders on what seems to be a very busy 
highway. Motor cars, ox carts, bicycles, 
and now and then an elephant in a fes- 
tive bridal procession, or a line of prison- 
ers going to or coming from some ap- 
pointed task pass in an endless, varying 
procession. Only a short distance away 
the newly constructed Assam-Bengal 
Railway unites us with other sections 
of this great land. 

The building work was commenced 
about three years ago. We have now a 
splendid dispensary building in which 
most of our work is done. That the 
Clark Memorial Dispensary is making it- 
self known and felt is seen from the tes- 
timony of a recent visitor written in our 
Visitors’ Register: “The fame of the 
Clark Memorial Dispensary reached us 
in Mungeli, C. P., nearly 2,000 miles 
away from this place, and our mission- 
aries thought it advisable to send me for 
training under Dr. Kirby, to study some 
of the basic principles applied, which 
have brought this dispensary to such a 
height of working order in such a short 
space of time... .” 


One useful and very pretty bungalow, 
two compounders’ cosy-looking little 
homes and servants’ quarters are com- 
pleted. A small chapel is almost ready 
and the second bungalow and quarters 
for the sick are rapidly being erected. 
The steel structural work of the bunga- 
low and even the roof of the wards are 
up. Infai Leong, a Christian Chinese 
contractor, who also built the dispensary 
and the Jorhat High School building, is 
pushing the building work along. The 
hospital is next in order, and many plans 
have been studied in order to make this 
a fitting building for surgery and medi- 
cal treatment in the tropics. 

Even while the building is going on 
the patients are arriving and being 
treated. One would think that our pa- 
tients are only, or mostly Assamese. 
Such is not the case. The Hill tribes 
are well represented among them. Garos 
are often seen, and the Nagas come by 
the half dozen. The patients are classed 
according to the needed treatment, medi- 
cal and surgical. So far eye operations 
have been numerous. Operations are 
done mostly in a room of the dispensary. 
Dr. Ahlquist usually attends to the sur- 
gical and Dr. Kirby to the regular dis- 
pensary work. The work of the latter 
is being done, not only in Jorhat, but in 
several stations in Assam and in other 
Indian countries as well. While the doc- 
tor and his compounders are attending 
to patients in the dispensary, others are 
packing medicines ordered by mission- 
aries in other stations to be distributed 
to the suffering on their fields. Our 
native evangelists also carry a supply of 
medicines put up in the dispensary for 
the diseases prevalent in this country. 
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The putting up and selling of medi- 
cines is, however, only a part of Dr. 
Kirby’s work. Few can realize what it 
means to buy large quantities of drugs, 
bottles, corks and capsules which are 
needed to provide help for all these scat- 
tered patients. It takes both time and 
study of many catalogues. We realize 
this as we see the large boxes arriving 
from many different parts of the world. 


‘The two doctors do not spend all of 
their time on the compound. A daily 
trip is made to the Jorhat schools to see 
the sick there, and occasionally to Golo- 
ghat to help at our big branch dispensary 
there. Urgent calls are answered in near 
and distant villages. Service given at 
such a time has often awakened interest 
in our religion, and the evangelist and 
Bible women have been invited, and 
ultimately another family is won to the 
Christ. Occasionally missionaries fall 
ill and calls are made to distant stations. 

One naturally wonders where in- 
patients are housed while we are waiting 
for the hospital building. The answer is 
in grass huts, on verandas, in Dr. Kirby’s 
garage and in other nooks and crannies. 
The housing is quite a problem when 
there is an overfiow. 


On a medical compound there is also 
a healthy population to be cared for. 
Boys are being trained in the dispensary 
for compounding work. At Ludhiana, 
far away across India, we have two As- 
samese girls in training for nurses and 
we hope to get much help from them in 
the future. One of the high school 
teachers claimed our former nurse, Grace 
Mary, who through her training has es- 
tablished a nearly perfect Christian 
home. Her tiny baby daughter received 
quite a different reception from that in 
the average home in which Grace Mary 
has assisted to receive other little ones. 
Clean, comfortable little garments, 
proper care and understanding love were 
hers from the beginning. Christianity 
has done great things for the mothers of 
India! 


We do not wish our medical compound 
to be a place where we heal the broken 
bone and leave the broken heart. We 
want those who come our way to know 
the Great Physician who can heal the 
sick of soul as well as the sick of body. 
With this in mind a small wayside chapel 
has been erected. Compounders, their 
families and friends, and those patients 
able to be about, attend these services 
held in this little chapel. Several times 
both Hindus and Mohammedans have 


helped to make up the audience, and we | 


pray that. the seed sown may bear fruit. 
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Splendor of God 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL WHICH TELLS 
THE STORY OF ADONIRAM JUDSON. 
By Honore WILLSIE Morrow. WIL- 
LIAM Morrow & Co., NEw York; $2. 


This is not an easy book to review, 
due to the fact that it is a mixture of 
biography and novel. The reader 
should bear that in mind. It is not al- 
ways clear where fact passes over into 
fiction. In truth, in order to get the 
best out of this thrilling story it is well 
to have for background Edward Jud- 
son’s Life of his father and Ann of Ava 
by Ethel D. Hubbard. These will tend 
to preserve the balance. Not that Mrs. 
Morrow has tampered with the facts or 
engaged in any misrepresentation; but 
she has dealt with the facts and handled 
the material as best suited her purpose 
to evolve a historical novel out of one 
of the most striking missionary careers 
in the long annals of foreign missions. 
And she has written a story of enthrall- 
ing interest, from the opening sentences 
which drop the anchor of the Georgi- 
ana before Rangoon and land Ann and 
Adoniram Judson in Burma (July 13, 
1813), to the closing scene between 
Adoniram and Mrs. Boardman, where, 
after she has accepted his offer to be- 
come the second Mrs. Judson, with 
arms about each other they “went 
slowly down into the lovely valley.” 
Marvelous chapters of eventful experi- 
ences have intervened, and Mrs. Mor- 
row has described these with the skill 
of the literary artist, and also with the 
sympathetic spirit of a disciple. No- 
where else are to be found such graphic 
and moving pictures of those early 
years when the intrepid young mission- 
ary and his equally consecrated wife, 
passing through sufferings almost be- 
yond: belief, held to the supreme pur- 
pose to establish the knowledge of God 
and the Church of Christ in Burma. 

The author has accomplished her pur- 
pose to make the life of Judson a re- 
ality, and doubtless many will read this 
book who would not touch a biography. 
And as the author was herself led into 
Christian faith through close associa- 
tion with this man of God, so readers 
cannot fail to be moved by the sincerity 
and force of the portrayal. It is a 


notable book. It should not only make 
missionary character and heroism more 
widely recognized, but greatly incite 
missionary interest. From her careful 
study Mrs. Morrow has been able to 
give the story its proper and attractive 
setting. There are no dull pages. As for 
the influence of Madame Guyon and 
the Buddhistic-ascetic episode in Jud- 
son’s life, his son Edward probably 
gives the fair appraisal to that mystical 
phase of his experience. It is only just 
to Mrs. Morrow, however, to say that it 
is doubtful whether any of Judson’s 
biographers have had access to as much 
source material, including that in the 
British Museum, or given as full and 
close study to the subject as she has 
done. In the conversations in which 
Judson engages she has drawn largely 
upon expressions in his diary and letters, 
and has a right to ask that those who 
criticize her statements prove a like 
knowledge obtained from study of re- 
liable sources. 

We believe that a friend of excellent 
judgment is right in the opinion that a 
reading of Splendor of God will prove 
a revelation and benefit to multitudes 
who would gain from it a new idea alto- 
gether of the meaning and character of 
the missionary life and work. Cer- 
tainly its dramatic and tragical chap- 
ters linger in the memory. And then, 
we should hope, there might be born a 
desire to learn more of the lives of the 
Judsons through the reading of one of 
the straight biographies. 


Other Notable Books 


F. B. Meyer, Preacher, Teacher, 
Man of God, by A. Chester Mann, is 
the well told. biography of an exceed- 
ingly interesting man. Dr. Meyer was 
indeed numbered among the eminent 
Christian and spiritual leaders of his 
nation. He was distinguished as a 
preacher, as a writer, as a teacher, but 
he was still more distinguished for the 
qualities of character that gave him an 
influence scarcely second to that of any 
minister of his generation. As an ex- 
positor of the Bible he was known and 
loved in many lands. He was long 
among the famous men who gave 
Northfield its prestige, and Mr. Moody 
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counted him among his intimate friends 
and allies. The pages devoted to North- 
field are among the most interesting 
in the book. Dr. Meyer loved to go 
there and found the work congenial in 
every way. No one has written more 
charmingly of the place. “He has told, 
too, of his valued friendship with Mr. 
Moody; of the long, earnest conversa- 
tions had with him, sitting on the 
verandah of the evangelist’s home; of 
drives with him around Northfield, be- 
sides the pleasure of being associated 
with him in the great summer conven- 
tions.” After Mr. Moody’s death in 
1899, Dr. Meyer engaged with Camp- 
bell Morgan in the Northfield Extension 
work, and his association with the place 
continued through his life. His first 
visit to America was in 1891, his last 
in 1926, and thus for thirty-five years 
he came and went, and was perhaps 
the best known and loved of the visit- 
ing British divines. He wielded a per- 
suasive influence wholly his own. His 
genuine sincerity, his self-giving life, his 
love for and interest in humanity, his 
sweetness of spirit and serenity of faith, 
made him a messenger who could truly 
be called a man of God, and England 
mourned his death as that of a Christian 
statesman and philanthropist, as well as 
one of the strongest defenders of the 
Bible and the Christian faith. London 
does not forget his social reform work, 
and its darker sections had no more 
helpful friend. A great servant of his 
time was he, and Mr. Mann has pre- 
sented him justly, in a manner that 
will bring his influence in benediction 
to every reader. The publishers have 
given us a most valuable biography, 
worthy of the man whom to look upon 
merely made the world seem more liva- 
ble and manhood more likable. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.; $2.) 


Human Needs and World Christi- 
anity, by Francis John McConnell, is a 
book to make one think. Bishop Mc- 
Connell is one of the apostles of a new 
Christian order that shall put in prac- 
tice the teachings of Jesus in human re- 
lations. He would make practical ap- 
plication of a real Christianity to the 
needs of men and women. A keen stu- 
dent of history and philosophy, he has 
sought to find a way whereby the 
Christian church may function in the 
social order, with a view to reform 
present conditions which in both society 
and industry are leading toward a crisis. 
Better Health, More Wealth, Sounder 
Knowledge, Larger Freedom, Closer 
Fellowship, the Vision of God—these 








chapter titles are expressive of the 
treatment. He touches missions at 
various points, always intelligently. 
He does not believe in imposing upon 
China, for example, a machine order in 
which, instead of man’s using the ham- 
mer, the hammer uses the man. The 
Christian standard, he says, has yet to 
be applied to the machine organization 
of the West, and it is for the introduc- 
tion of this standard that he pleads, so 
that the exploitation of labor in newly 
emerging countries like China and 
Africa may be prevented in time. A 
sane consideration of a great subject 
by a man who puts humanity above 
gain or greed. (Friendship Press; $1.50 
in cloth, 75c in paper.) 

Clough, Kingdom Builder in South 
India, by Herbert Waldo Hines, is 
dedicated to the Royal Ambassadors, 
who will appreciate that courtesy. Mr. 
Hines has told in straightforward way 
the story of one of the most interesting 
foreign missionaries, who did not intend 
to be a missionary, and whose first boy- 
ish experiences were of pioneer frontier 
movement in a covered wagon. His life 
was full of the incidents which boys 
love to read about. Early hardships, 
learning surveying on the Minnesota 
Plains, going to college and working his 
way—on step by step till he became 
the leader and uplifter of a whole peo- 
ple in South India, the apostle of the 
Telugus in the Lone Star Mission—all 
this makes a story that inspires the 
reader. A “dynamic life” it was in 
truth. The author is pastor of the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church in Springfield, IIli- 
nois, a member of the board of the 
B. Y. P. U., and of the National Coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts. (Judson Press; 
$1.25. , 

Essentials in Civilization, a Study in 
Social Values, by Thomas Jesse Jones, 
is one of the most notable of the cur- 
rent books on important themes. Dr. 
Jones is Educational Director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, which promotes 
education among various handicapped 
people in America and Africa. In- 
tensely interesting is the introduction in 
which he narrates his own experiences 
from the sailing of his family into New 
York harbor in 1884 to 1929, covering 
his boyhood and college days, his devo- 
tion- to research, his call to the study 
of rural and racial problems, his work 
on the two Commissions to Africa, and 
other travels which afforded wide op- 
portunity for obtaining the knowledge 
requisite for a work on Essentials like 
the present ample and _ illuminating 
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volume. Civilization is treated in its 
relations to government, economic, edu- 
cational, religious, philanthropic and art 
organizations, with closing chapter on 
the Unity of Civilization. We wish 
space permitted going into detail. The 
style is so direct, the grasp so evident, 
the impartial spirit so manifest, and 
the range of information so broad, that 
the reading is a delight and an educa- 
tional course at the same time. Be- 
lieving that western civilization is on 
trial, the author seeks answer to such 
questions as these: Are the faiths and 
hopes of democracies to be realized? 
For what purpose is life conserved 
through health and sanitation? Who 
profits from the more effective exploita- 
tion of land and raw materials? Is 
there a genuine determination to real- 
ize “Who are our neighbors?” Is the 
heritage of each generation really ap- 
preciated and transmitted to the next, 
not only intact but enriched by every 
social organization and especially by the 
home and the household? These are 
vital questions, and they involve the 
essentials of civilization whether Amer- 
ican, European, Asiatic or African. 
The answers are the result of years of 
study and experience. The chapter on 
religious organizations and their relation 
to civilization deserves careful reading. 
Dr. Jones is a thorough believer in 
missions, at home and abroad, and cites 
the service of Christian churches and 
schools to the American Negroes since 
the civil war as a convincing example 
of the fact that no altruistic agency or 
movement has equaled the services of 
religious organizations to the welfare 
of modern society. His treatment of 
the racial question is candid and intelli- 
gent and Christian. But we can only 
refer the reader of this review to the 
book, which will afford large oppor- 
tunity for serious thought. The volume 
is in the American Social Science 
Series. (Henry Holt and Co.; $2.50.) 


The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern 
Christianity, by John Baillie, Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Emmanuel 
College, University of Toronto, gives 
the course of lectures delivered at 
Union Seminary under the Ely Founda- 
tion in April, 1929. These lectures are 
the devout product of years of study 
and reflection by a thinker and scholar 
of deep spiritual insight. His endeavor, 
he says, “is to restate our Christian 
conviction about our Lord Jesus Christ 
in a form which shall avoid the many 
perplexing difficulties inherent in the 
traditional presentation of it, while yet 
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losing hold of none of the great insights 
into spiritual truth which lay embedded 
within that traditional presentation and 
were the real secret of its marvelously 
powerful appeal to the human heart.” 
His effort is to reach that large number 
of intelligent men and women who have 
respect and reverence for Jesus Christ 
but have little or no knowledge of or care 
for the whole deeper side of the church’s 
teaching about Him. The lectures con- 
sider the present perplexities and lines 
of solution, the Christian fellowship, 
Christ the Founder, God in Christ, Some 
Unsatisfying Interpretations, Atonement, 
and Some Final Clarifications. He not 
only maintains that Christ was the 
Founder of Christianity, but refutes 
the school that asserts a rival Pauline 
Christianity. The volume is one that 
will be appreciated by thoughtful men 
and women. The reader feeis that he is 
in the companionship of a disciple who 
has sat in the school of the Master and 
learned of Him, absorbing also much of 
His spirit. (Scribners’; $2.) 

The Bridge Between the Testaments, 
by Henry Kendall Booth, is a survey of 
the life and literature of the Period of 
the Connections. Its purpose is to bring 
out of their oblivion the four centuries 
between the Old and New Testaments 
and make them live again. Bible stu- 
dents and teachers will find this a re- 
warding volume. It is by no means 
the first or only book on the subject, but 
it is one of the clearest and most inter- 
estingly written, with a fine grasp of 
the history and literature of the period. 
The author is right in the view that the 
general knowledge of these stirring and 
eventful centuries is exceedingly hazy 
and limited. Many people still look 
upon the Apocrypha as in some way dis- 
creditable. What occurred in Jewish 
and world history between Malachi and 
Matthew is described in this volume. 
Many things in the New Testament find 
explanation and source in the annals and 


writings of these almost forgotten years, - 


which had in them much of romance as 
well as of significance to religion. In 
this book the author follows his recently 
published work on The Background of 
the Bible. Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, he shows what a teaching preacher 
can accomplish when he undertakes to 
train his people in knowledge of the 
Bible. It is not necessary to accept his 
view of the book of Daniel in order to 
recognize the value and general excel- 
lence of the work, which cannot fail to 
increase interest in Bible study. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; with maps, $2.) 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 


Granville, Ohio 





Home-Made Dramatics 


INTERESTING THE UNINTERESTED 


Mrs. May, entering, picks up the 
last copy of Missions and makes a few 
comments as Mrs. Small, dressed in 
white smock decorated with pictures 
cut from past issues of the magazine, 
enters from rear of church. Mrs. Small 
wears a suitable hat adorned with four 
or five small paper bags partly inflated, 
tied or twisted shut, and with the dollar 
sign on the bottom of each, these being 
referred to later as “the budget system.” 
Her arms are laden with files of Mis- 
sions. Mrs. May asks in surprise where 
Mrs. Small is going. 

Mrs. Small: Not any farther, my 
dear. I was told that when I had fin- 
ished reading these magazines, I was 
to leave them with you: so here’s where 
I dump them, and I hope that if I ever 
have a dose like that handed me again, 
it will be in capsule form. 

Mrs. May: Why, I declare, you look 
like a missionary magazine yourself! 

Mrs. Small: Yes, and I feel like one 
—half the time I don’t know whether 
I am a map of Africa or the island of 
Cuba. 

Mrs. May: You don’t mean to tell 
me you have read all these mdgazines! 

Mrs. Small: A-b-s-o-l-u-t-e-l-y! From 
“kiver to kiver,” and the whole thing 
has gone to my head. I humanize the 
budget for breakfast, go into its analysis 
for luncheon, and at dinner time it is 
pre-digested. What wonder that my 
blood pressure goes sky-rocketing! The 
idea of trying to “interest the uninter- 
ested this way is preposterous, and I 
emphatically renounce the whole thing. 

Mrs. May steps closer and sees that 
the visitor wears tightly around her neck 
a strip of missionaries’ pictures clipped 
from the magazine, on one sleeve China 
and on the other Africa, while down the 
back of the smock in large letters runs 
the word MISSIONS. Other letters 
and designs cover the front. Mrs. May 
comments on each as she examines, thus 
weaving a human little talk. She final- 
ly inquires what the little bags sus- 
pended by strings from the side of her 
hat are for, and is told they represent 
the Budget. She then says that the 
word conveys to most people no human 


interest at all, but just stands for col- 
umns of figures—and even these usually 
buried in financial sections of the annual 
report. Africa, for instance, may be a 
bright continent but it is made to look 
pretty black in the figures. She says 
suddenly: “I'll tell you, Mrs. May, what 
is the matter with you. The whole 
thing has gone to your head instead of 
your heart. Do be seated and tell me 
how it all came about.” 

Mrs. Small then opens her heart and 
explains confidentially that she has be- 
come an object of special interest to a 
dear old lady of the church who has 
unlimited interest, herself, in missions 
and feels it is wholesome to administer 
printed information in unlimited and 
indiscriminate doses. So when this old 
lady received a notice of “Recruits 
wanted for the Women’s Missionary 
Union,” she inundated the speaker with 
copies of the magazine and exacted the 
promise that they be read in toto. 

At this point, Mrs. May—who has 
previously given warm concrete interest 
to the topic in her comments on the 
costume decorations, makes suitable re- 
marks for a climax, removes the hat 
that suggested everything had gone to 
Mrs. Small’s head, reverses a heart- 
shaped picture already on the breast of 
the gown and reveals a delicately tinted 
red heart, repeating softly meanwhile: 
“T will bring the blind (or uninterested) 
by a way that they knew not; I will 
lead them (when interested) in paths 
that they have never known.” “I will 
give you a new heart and a new spirit, 
saith the Lord.” While this is going on, 
the old lady in question walks slowly up 
the aisle to the strains of “Have Thine 
Own Way, Lord” (or other suitable 
music), places a late copy of Missions 
in Mrs. Smali’s hand, and the three 
sing the hymn just played, this last 
grouping forming the closing tableau— 
Adapted from a sketch by Mrs. Fred 
Little of Anaheim, Cal. 


WuitEe Cross PLayLeT: How THEIR 
Eyes WERE OPENED 


Setting: Missionary meeting at home 
of president. Guests ring bell and enter 
as indicated, exchange natural greetings 
etc., their names being on white bands 
around heads. 
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Mrs. Indifferent and Mrs. Club Wo- 
man arrive first. President remarks 
that it is time to begin but that she will 
wait a few minutes for arrival of Mrs. 
Information and Mrs. Pessimist, who 


| have promised faithfully to come. 


They presently enter. 

Mrs. Club Woman: O dear, it was 
such an effort to get away this after- 
noon. Tony was not well, and this is 
the busiest week for me—meetings of 
the Social Circle, the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, the Study Club, the W. C. 
T. U.; and Saturday I have to attend 
the Y. W. C. A. banquet at the Columbia 
Club. Today is the time for our 
Mothers’ Club—and here I am at a mis- 
sionary meeting! It’s twenty-five to 
three—really I shall have to leave at 
3:30, as I only dropped in because I 
had promised. -This is just like all 
church meetings—start late, hold late. 

Enter Mrs. Interested, who expresses 
pleased surprise at the attendance, par- 
ticularly of Mrs. Club Woman and Mrs. 
Indifferent, the former saying she is only 
keeping a promise but that her time is 
precious and her stay must be limited. 
Mrs. Indifferent says that she has not 
come because she felt the least inclina- 
tion, but rather because her pastor’s 
wife had walked all the way over to call 
and invite her, though why she does not 
know. 

President calls meeting to order and 
has roll call, devotions and business, 
the latter including an announcement 
from the secretary that she has a letter 
from the White Cross Secretary to read. 
Two or three exclaim in unison: “My 
goodness! Another White Cross quota? 
We just sent one to (mention some re- 
cent object of appeal).” Mrs. Pessimist 
says with indignation that too much 
money and time are spent on the White 
Cross. Secretary explains that there are 
two regular quotas per year—the Over- 
seas and the Overland, also the Christ- 
mas boxes and any emergency calls 
which may be necessary, such as (men- 
tions several of recent date). Mrs. In- 
different inquires just what is meant by 
a White Cross quota, citing the work 
for the Red Cross done during the war, 
and saying the secretary must have 
made a mistake. On request of the 
president, the secretary explains the 
plan fully, for terms of which see leaf- 
let from Literature Headquarters. Wo- 
men comment among themselves sotto 
voce, pro and con, with much animation. 
Mrs. Indifferent shows impatience, looks 
at watch and says she wishes the meet- 
ing would come to the point as she 
must leave in a few minutes. President 
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raps for order and asks secretary to 
read the letter concerning the quota. 
Secretary then reads impressively (use 
real quota letter obtained as above), 
ending with injunction to pay particular 
attention to bandages, as they are in 
great demand, details of shipment, etc. 

President asks what shall be done 
with the request, emphasizing the great 
needs of missionaries working at such 
disadvantage. 

Mrs. Indifferent: Madam President, I 
don’t see why these articles can’t be 
bought by our missionaries.. Think 
what it will cost our church for the 
supplies, the postage, the duty—it’s out- 
rageous! Fifteen cents a pound for 
duty! Then the days it will take to 
sew and roll bandages—why, I rolled 
and rolled and r-o-l-l-e-d during the war. 
I’m a busy woman. I haven’t time for 
an inconsequential thing like this. I 
move we lay this letter on the table and 
proceed with our program. Let the mis- 
sionaries buy the articles. 

Mrs. Club Woman seconds the mo- 
tion, saying her time is valuable too— 
and she must be going in a few minutes 
anyway. 

In an adjoining room, a voice or 
chorus now sings, “Open Mine Eyes,” 
or a similar song. Mrs. Information 
tells how wonderful White Cross work 
is and the help it affords to missionaries 
without funds to help themselves, quot- 
ing Miss Eva Jenkins, of Burma, who 
says: “I cannot conceive how we could 
have carried on our work without the 
aid of good women at home who devote 
so much time to preparation of ma- 
terials.” 

Here a stir is caused by entrance of 
Miss McKay who reads letter found in 
December copy of 1927 MIssIoNs or 
similar material exploiting White Cross 
work to be obtained as above. Presi- 
dent again asks what to do about the 
quota, asking for resumption of discus- 
sion of the motion previously made and 
thus interrupted by common consent. 
Mrs. Club Woman expresses her sur- 
prise and deep interest and admits this 
work to be fully as important as any- 
thing she had been doing, pledging her 
support henceforth. She finds that she 
has overstayed her time but is so glad 
she has done so. She has had her eyes 
opened. Mrs. Indifferent admits hav- 
ing caught a new vision and had a won- 
derful opening of her own eyes to needs 
she never dreamed of. Mrs. Pessimist, 


however, cannot see how the church can 
undertake anything more with its big 
building debt and thinks the matter 
should be laid aside till the building is 
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none $2 woreidy 


Stopover where 


you like 


on this trip Round the World 


Go Round the World with all the 
freedom of leisurely travel afford- 
ed by your own private cruise. 

Go Round the World on one 
Liner in 110 days. Or take the full 
two years that your ticket permits. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila, and thence on fortnightly 
schedule to Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alex- 
andria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles 
and New York. Likewise fort- 
nightly sailings fromNewYork for 
Californiavia Havana and Panama. 

Fortnightly sailings from Seattle 
and Victoria, B. C., for Japan, 
China, and Round the World. 

Fares, including transportation, 
First Class, Round the World, 
meals and accommodations, are as 
low as $1000 and $1250. 

Sail on a magnificent President 
Liner. All outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Spacious decks ; 
beautifully appointed public 
rooms. Cuisine par excellence. 
COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY 
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all paid for. Mrs. Indifferent and Mrs. 
Club Woman withdraw former motion 
and move acceptance of quota. Mrs. 
Information speaks warmly for the mo- 
tion, saying time and money belong to 
the Kingdom if we are good stewards, 
and that there are many ways in which 
the necessary money may be raised, pro- 
posing some suitable to the local 
church. The question is called for 
vigorously and passed with but one dis- 
senting vote. The meeting is closed, 
with eleven o’clock the following day set 
for the work. 

In the next scene all the members 
are revealed dressed in white with 
nurses’ caps, sewing and chatting. Then 
all sing to tune of “Battle Hymn of 
Republic: 


We are the White Cross workers who 
will give and sew and pray 

For the missionaries serving here at 
home and far away. 

We'll roll the snowy bandages and make 
the garments trim, 

Till our quota all is filled. 


We are ready, willing workers; 
We are faithful, loyal workers; 
We are earnest, prayerful workers, 
For the Kingdom near and far. 


Work is collected, then members 
stand to form a cross while a hidden 
singer or chorus renders, “Must Jesus 
Bear the Cross Alone,” all filing off to 
the last stanza—Adapted from playlet 
by Mrs. H. W. Anthony, White Cross 
Secretary of Indianapolis Association. 


Stx New ProGRAMS—FREE FOR THE 
ASKING 


The Forum Conductor has prepared 
with great care a set of programs, to 
be used in simple or semi-dramatic 
form, covering the entire subject matter 
of The Second World Survey. Send to 
Baptist Literature Bureau, 276 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, or your nearest 
missionary headquarters. 


www 


TWELVE YEARS AGO an Indian pastor, 
wholly on his own initiative, made his 
way to Jamshedpur, Bengal-Orissa. 
Here he gathered together a little group 
of Christians who had come there from 
other places, and formed a church. 
That little church has grown and is now 
self-supporting and __ self-propagating. 
Pastor Maity is now getting old and 
needs someone to help him carry on the 
work there. His practical service and 
devotion have won many to Christ. 
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Unfailing Income in Old Age 








Dear Friends: 


children who help us. 


a.nuitants. 


might have been otherwise invested. 


kindly address: 








The Lord is leading us gently. We are living in Beulah Land and may soon be called to pass over—nearly 
89. Our annuity payments are our income and the interest has never failed us—always prompt, and the only 
investment we have outside the promises which are sure. 


We always recommend the annuity plan and | think have secured several names. We have four good 


God bless our dear Societies and all connected with them. 


Sincerely, 
L. M. & A. T. W 


The above letter was received by The American Baptist Home Mission Society from two of its satisfied 


Many annuitants have been so well satisfied with this method of investing to advance the work of the 
Kingdom, that they have returned again and again with additional contributions representing savings which 


For annuity booklet, sample contract, and survivorship rate tables and information regarding legacies, 


Secretary CHARLES L. WHITE, 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York City 
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children of their own gladly welcomed 
David and Catherine. David was bap- 
tized into the fellowship of the church 
in the presence of his mother. When 
asked how old he was when he gave his 
heart to Christ, he answered “I think I 
have always been on Jesus’ side.” 


Da 
What Our Readers Say 


MISSIONS is a great magazine. I en- 
joy it very much and receive much valu- 
able information. 

Mrs. H. E. Richards, 
Bridgewater, Iowa. 


Our Mission Circle studies the maga- 
zine very carefully and admires it 
greatly. May I suggest that the pro- 
nunciation of foreign names be given as 
in self-pronouncing Bibles? It would be 
a great help to know how to pronounce 
names and places. 

Mrs. T. F. Grover, Whiting, Kans. 





See the Second Survey in 
November MISSIONS 

















Fellowships in Union Theological 
Seminary 


Of the Missionary awards assigned 
annually by Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, three for next year go 
to China, three to Japan, and one to 
Greece. 

Five Missionary Fellowships (yield- 
ing $750 a year) and two Missionary 
Scholarships (yielding $450 a year) 
are available each year for missionaries 
on furlough and for especially qualified 
nationals of mission lands. Candidates 
should be persons of special attainments 
or promise who have already been en- 
gaged in actual service, not tnder- 
graduates. 

Twenty fully furnished apartments 
are available for missionaries on fur- 
lough. Detailed information about 
these apartments can be secured by 
addressing the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Missionary Apartments. 

Applications for the year 1930-31 
should reach the Seminary by January 
Ist, 1930. 


* 


Two Missionary Children 


One of the pictures on page 545 shows 
David and Catherine MacDiarmid, 
children of the MacDiarmids of Belgian 
Congo. They were both left with 
cousins of Mr. MacDiarmid in British 
Columbia. These cousins with three 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 


Personal: Christmas Cards 
UNUSUAL VALUES 


12 high grade engraved Christmas Cards, very 
original, beautifully lined envelopes, with your name 
engraved—$1.00. 

20 assorted cards, engraved, water colored, gold 
deckled, lined envelopes to match, with your name 
engraved—$1.65. 

With Cross and Crown Emblem if Desired 
BRIGHTON PRINTING CO. 

4446 So. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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IN AN AnnUity BOND 


Annuity Bonds Help to Extend Kingdom Work 


MARY E. BLOOMER, Treasurer 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


k Many have profited by inquiring how & 
f to obtain a GUARANTEED INCOME, % 
® avoid loss of principal and at the same § 

time make a wife to advance our mutual # 
” KINGDOM TASKS. 


® When remembering the national so- & 
cieties in your will please use exact cor- # 
% porate names. 
m American Baptist Foreign Miesion So- & 
H) clety, Rev. P. H. 7 -D., Home A 
tary (reannuitles); Geo: e B. Huntington, Treas- ¥ 
me urer (regarding wills); 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
e York City. “ 
m The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
e clety, Charles L. White, D. D., Executive Secre- 
ms tary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. : 
The American Baptist Publication So- § 
8 clety, Wiliam H. Mam, D.D., Executive 
tary, 1701Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2 Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- % 
sion ety, Mies Frances K. Burr, Treasurer, & 
a 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. ‘ 
Woman's American Ba it Home Mis- &% 
» sion Society, ny tn A E. Bloomer, Treasurer, ¥ 
4 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 43 
% The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit ¥ 
% Board of the Northern Baptist Convention, @ 
P. C. Wright, utive Secretary, 276 Fifth # 
& Avenue, New York City. , 
The Board of Education of the Northern % 
% Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, 
D.D., Executive . 276 Fifth Avenue, 
® New York City. 
Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills ad- # 
me di to any officer named will be held as con- 
9 fidential and will recelve prompt attention. 
ANNUITIES 
On one life the rate of income varies from four 
@ to nine per cent. a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 4 oe 
- On two lives the rate of income varies from 
D four to eight per cent. a year, & 
interest payable semi-annually. 
Samples of these Single and Double Contracts ¢ 
%) will be sent to you on request. 
p ‘Where your heart is, there should your 
treasure go.” 








Denison University 


AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 
President 


AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


came as a birthright to the insti- 
tutions at Granville. The Fathers 
came from New England to found 
a community where religion and 
education should have commanding 
attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 
cal training, every department with 
capable professors, afford excellent 
opportunities for a fully rounded 
education. 


For information and catalogues 
address 


SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 
Granville, Ohio. 








BILHORN FOLDING 


ONERERE 


29-31 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Contents of Series, see p. 563) 
EARLY BAPTIST MISSIONARIES AND 
PIONEERS 


Volume I 


Roger Williams—United States—Pioneer of Re- 
ligious Freedom. 
illi Carey—India— Missionary, 
Translator, otanist, : 

Adoniram Judson—Burma—Apostle to Burma. 

Ann Hasseltine Judson—A Willing Sacrifice. 

William Knibb — Jamaica— Emancipator of 
Jamaica’s Slaves. 

Madame Henrietta Feller—Canada—Founder of 
Grande Ligne Mission. 

Isaac McCoy—United States—Champion of In- 
dian Rights, 

John Mason Peck—United States—Christian 
Pioneer of the Mississippi Valley. 


Volume II 


Johann G. Oncken—Germany—The 
Apostle of Germany. 

Luther Rice—India—Advocate of Missions and 
Christian Education. 

Nathan Brown—Assam and Japan—Missionary, 
Linguist, Translator. 

Henrietta Shuck—China—First 
Missionary to China. 

William Ashmore—Siam and China—Founder of 
Ashmore Theological Seminary. 

Alfred Saker—Africa—The Man Who Could 
Not Be Daunted. 

aw Tyson Yates—China—Who Loved the 

inese. 

Marilla B. ee Buena —Apeatic of Thonze 
Who Won One Hundred Priests to Christ. 
Josiah N. Cushing — Burma — Scholar 

Linguist. 


LATER BAPTIST MISSIONARIES AND 
PIONEERS 
Volume I 

Timothy Richard—China—Missionary States- 
man, Advocate of World Peace. 

James N. Williams—French Catholics, New 

England—Missionary Among the French in 
New England, 

George B. Taylor—Italy—Founder of the Sem- 
inary in Rome. 

Joanna P. Moore—Southland—Founder of the 
Fireside Schools. 

George Grenfell—Africa—Pioneer and Explorer 
of the Congo. 

Edward Judson—United States—Father of the 
Institutional Church. 

John E. Clough—South India—Apostle to the 
Telugus. 

Gertrude Fletcher—India—She Loved the Out- 
caste Women of India. 

Ezra Fisher—United States—Pioneer Mission- 
ary to the Pacific Northwest. 


Volume II 


Zachary Taylor—Brazil—The Apostle to Brazil. 

James Hickey— Mexico— The Apostle of 
Mexico. 

James Grant—China—The Beloved Physician of 
Ningpo. 

Aaron Sims—Congo—The Medical Livingstone 
of Africa. 

Lottie Moon—China—Pioneered for Christ in 
the Villages of China. 

Luke Bickel—Japan—The Shepherd of the Isles 
of the Inland Sea. 

C. H. Corey—Negroes—Champion of the Cause 
of the Negroes. 

Miles Brunson—Assam—A Pioneer for God. 

Andrew Young— China— Known as “Saint 
Andrew.” 
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Baptist 


Woman 


and 
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We are using these questions in the 
Question Box as part of our missionary 
program every month and find the in- 
terest growing among our members. 

Mrs. J. E. Sladek, St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Illustrated Booklet Free 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., Inc. 
Est. 1911 Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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University of Redlands 


Located at Redlands, one of the most 
beautiful residence cities of Southern 
California. Campus of 100 acres, mod- 
ern buildings and equipment. High 
scholastic standards. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. 
Faculty of Christian men and women, 
specially trained for their professions. 
The program calls for the development 
of personalities strong in body, keen 
in intellect, with broad social outlook 
motivated by the Christ spirit. For 
literature, address University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, California. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Thorough work, accepted by leading colleges without examination, is 
offered in the two-year college course. The Academy Department gives a 
four-year course in intensive college preparation. Fully accredited by all 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Speech, 


colleges admitting by certificate. 
Home Economics. 


ANCES SHIMER 


For Girls and Young Wome 


ACADEMY 





Twelve modern buildings. New $85,000 gymnasium and swimming pool. 


Campus of 25 acres. Golf, Hockey, all sports. 
76th year. Term opens September 11, 1929. 


WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., President 


Catalog. Address: 
Box 681, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 














